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Albert Thomas, the First Director 


by 
H. B. ButTLer 


T IS certain that the life and work of Albert Tuomas will be 
a theme of intensive study by every serious historian of the 
social consequences of the war. Their true significance will only 
gradually emerge as the deeper currents which have determined 
the ebb and flow of the post-war period are plumbed by the aid 
of knowledge, which is not yet available but will be gradually 
revealed by the intimate records of the time. To those records 
his own voluminous correspondence with most of the world’s 
leading personalities, his vivid and penetrating comments on men 
and events dictated from day to day as he travelled from country 
to country in the accomplishment of his mission, will make’ a 
contribution of the first importance, if a biographer can be found 
worthy of the task which awaits him. Writing within a few 
weeks of his passing, it is impossible to attempt any real estimate 
of his achievement. The vision of it is inevitably blurred, not 
only by the emotion which his death must cause to anyone who 
has lived under the spell of his personal force and charm, but 
also by our inability to see in its true perspective the troubled 
era in which he did his greatest work. It is not rash to prophesy 
that when the past twelve years can be viewed in their just 
proportions he will stand out as one of the great international 
figures. All that can now be attempted is to record some 
contemporary impressions, which may perhaps serve as pointers 
to the future historian. 

It seems hardly necessary to speak of his personality, and 
yet his work is hardly intelligible without it. To all who knew 
him it was so powerful and magnetic, the manifestation of such 
a dynamic force, that it is impossible to dissociate it from the 
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results which he accomplished. It was an essential part of his 
method. His untiring energy, his burning faith, his brilliance of 
intellect, his warmth of heart, were an indispensable part of 
his equipment, without which his work could not have been 
performed and cannot be understood. His personal qualities 
account not only for the respect which any man of his intel- 
lectual eminence must of necessity command, but also for the 
affection which he inspired in friends and adversaries alike. 

Among the many tributes paid to his character none are 
perhaps more striking than those coming from men on the 
employers’ side, who had been in uncompromising opposition to 
his policy on frequent occasions. The influence of his personal 
qualities constituted one of the secrets of his immense success as 
a conciliator between the conflicting interests in the Governing 
Body and the Conference. By nature he was a fighter. His 
courage was undaunted in the face of all the troubles by which 
the International Labour Organisation was beset during the first 
precarious years of its existence. But nothing illustrates more 
conclusively the versatility of his gifts and the adaptability of 
his nature than his success in combining the réles of warrior 
and peace-maker. As Mr. Walter Citrine has aptly phrased it, 
“he tamed his formidable personality for endless and intricate 
negotiations in which he had to play a diplomatic part in 
reconciling apparently irreconcilable interests.” 

By mere fighting alone he would never have made the Inter- 
national Labour Office. It was because he mastered the arts of 
peace as well as the arts of parliaméntary warfare that he 
gradually developed that esprit de corps which is now the 
cement holding the Governing Body and the Conference together, 
even in their moments of greatest difficulty. Just as in every 
parliamentary assembly there are parties which while remaining 
permanently opposed to each other nevertheless tacitly recognize 
the existence of the State and of the country transcending their 
differences, so now the interests represented in the International 
Labour Organisation have acquired a loyalty to it and to the 
idea which it embodies without abandoning any of their 
fundamental principles. 

In replying to the debate on his last report, the Director was 
able to claim with truth that although the Conference consisted 
of three groups with divergent standpoints, it was nevertheless 
“an entity, an institution in itself standing guard over the 
principles of the Peace Treaty and conscious of its duty to 
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protect them.” That consciousness of the Organisation as some- 
thing to which Governments, employers and workers alike owe 
a spiritual allegiance is perhaps the most striking proof of the 
Director’s constructive achievement. 

In the space of an article it is impossible to analyse the arts 
and talents which he expended so lavishly as the architect of 
the Organisation. One or two may, however, be singled out. 
Foremost among them was his intense belief in the mission 
which it was called upon to fulfil. To him Part XIII of the 
Treaty was a gospel possessing almost verbal inspiration. | can 
well remember the astonishing grasp of its provisions and 
possibilities which he showed even on the day when he was first 
appointed Director. Though he had himself taken no part in 
the discussions which led to the framing of the Treaty, he 
seemed to have weighed every sentence and to have visualised 
what could be extracted from every Article in order to build up 
a new industrial order founded on social justice. Whenever he 
was in doubt, he went back to the Treaty as an unfailing source 
of guidance. His supreme aim was to translate the Labour 
Charter into reality. The significance which it has now assumed 
in the world, not merely by reason of the Conventions which 
have set up international standards in every section of the field 
of social legislation, but even more by the ideology which the 
Organisation has gradually developed, is the surest evidence of 
his success. 

In a large measure the course which the Organisation has 
taken is due to the parliamentary character which the Confer- 
ence has acquired. In this domain the Director’s political 
experience rendered inestimable service. He had an intuitive 
perception of the importance and implications of parliamentary 
forms, of the value of an ordered procedure, above all of the 
necessity of imbuing the Conference with a spirit which the 
mere observance of the letter of its constitution would not 
supply. The authors of the Treaty were determined that it 
should not be just a debating society, passing academic resolu- 
tions leading to no practical consequences. They accordingly 
endowed it with a procedure which would ensure concrete 
results in the shape of Conventions drafted in legal language 
and connoting definite obligations on the part of the Govern- 
ments. Under the Director’s hand the Conference has become 
an efficient piece of legislative machinery, susceptible no doubt 
of further improvement in the light of experience and the growth 
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of the international spirit, but already plainly capable of produc- 
ing practical international agreements. But no parliamentary 
assembly lives by legislation alone. If it believes in its own 
mandate and authority, it cannot ignore the movement of ideas 
and events in the whole field of its jurisdiction. At a very early 
stage the Director perceived that the Conference could not 
remain indifferent to current developments in the industrial 
world. With the slump of 1921 it became evident that a period 
of transition had set in portending profound changes in economic 
structure, which were bound ultimately to have immense re- 
actions on the status and fortunes of the workers. It is not alto- 
gether a coincidence that the first Director’s Report was laid 
before the Conference in 1921 and that in the same year an 
attempt was made by means of the Enquiry on Production to 
throw light on the problem of restoring the material losses of 
the war, which then appeared the predominant issue. The debate 
on the Director’s Report has now become one of the central 
features of the Conference, as the occasion for discussing not 
only the work of the Organisation, but also the matters of 
supreme interest to industry at the moment. This procedure was 
abundantly justified by this year’s debate, which led to an unique 
exchange of views between workers, employers and Government 
delegates on the fundamental causes and issues of the crisis, 
summed up by the Director in a reply as masterly as the survey 
which furnished the text for the speakers. This debate has had 
a wide repercussion throughout the Press of the world, which 
has demonstrated that the International Labour Conference has 
in fact become the world’s industrial parliament. 

But perhaps the Conference would never have attained its 
present character if the Director’s influence had been confined 
to Geneva. His frequent journeys were a source of wonder and 
sometimes of sarcasm to those who did not understand the 
obstacles which have to be overcome if an international spirit is 
to be forged. The Director believed that it was not enough to 
bring the nations to Geneva, but that it was equally necessary 
that the gospel of Geneva should be preached in the national 
capitals. Only in that way could mutual understanding be 
preserved and the Office be kept in contact with the practical 
realities of the problems with which it was concerned. 

As he himself humorously put it : 


I travel through countries and continents, from Berlin to New 
York, from Bucarest or Prague to Buenos Aires or Rio de Janeiro. 
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As a Wandering Jew of social progress I parade through the world 
my spectacles and my big attaché case at which the authors of reviews 
poke fun, but I do no complain as long as my spectacles enable 
me to understand national situations and international problems a 
little more clearly, or I can bring back with me a few ratifications of 
International Conventions, or some proposal for national legislation, 
which means a little step forward towards the organisation of justice 
and peace in the world. 


No one who knows the results can doubt that those long 
journeys in all quarters of the globe brought in their harvest. 
Without them the radius of the Office would never have reached 
its present world-wide extension. As it is, its work and its aims 
are still far too little known in many countries, but the Director’s 
incessant activity as a traveller was one of the essential elements 
in bringing them home to Governments, employers and workers 
and thus directing their eyes towards Geneva. 


On the other two pillars of the Organisation, the Governing 
Body and the Office, the Director’s influence was hardly less 
profound than on the Conference. His immense dexterity in 
debate, his inexhaustible memory, his power of lifting the 
discusssion onto a higher plane at critical moments which 
disarmed opposition and made an agreed solution inevitable, 
enabled him to steer the Governing Body through many rough 
waters. His driving power was sweetly tempered by good 
humour and a readiness to make concessions if he could secure 
his main object, which prevented any cleavage between him and 
the Governing Body in all the 58 sessions through which he sat 
untiringly on the Chairman’s right hand. This was due not only 
to his political ability, but also to the general recognition of his 
unbounded sincerity as a protagonist both of social justice and 
of universal peace. 

Throughout his career his idealism never flagged or wavered, 
but rather grew stronger and more solid as the progress of events 
made its translation into practice more imperative. Its substance 
was already evident in the great speech which he delivered in 
criticism of the Peace Treaties in the Chamber of Deputies in 
July 1919. It was developed and trimmed in the article which 
he contributed to the Revue de Paris in March 1924, entitled _ 
“ Social Justice and Universal Peace”. Its complete expression 
may be found in the speeches which he delivered at this year’s 
Conference. “A mission was given us by the Peace Treaty to 
found universal peace on social justice. Despite the short- 
comings of the human spirit, despite the obstacles which the 
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persistent resurgence of nationalism may throw in its path, this 
Conference has its duty to perform.” For him the two things 
were inseparable—without peace between nations there could be 
no solid foundation on which to build a better social order, 
without a better social order there could be no lasting peace. 
Neither aim could be attained except by conscious and co- 
ordinated international action, both in the economic and political 
spheres. Hence his passionate plea in the Resolutions Committee 
for action on debts and reparations, because without it not only 
could there be no political reconciliation, but also no issue from 
the morass of the crisis and no relief of the distress of the 
unemployed. He held that for his own country as for all others 
the only security for the future lay in pursuing a policy of 
international co-operation. It was because he proclaimed and 
practised this faith with passion, sincerity and consistency that 
he commanded the genuine esteem even of those who were 
opposed to his views. . Perhaps of all the many tributes to his 
memory none is more eloquent of the trust which he won than 
that of Dr. Brauweiler, Director-General of the German Employ- 
ers’ Confederation * : 


We are not forgetting that he was one of the most ardent pioneers 
of Socialism. We can recall that his efforts in the struggle with Ger- 
many cost us dear. But we have the satisfaction of knowing that at 
the height of his political power and influence he manifested a spirit 
of understanding and good will and a desire to relieve us of our heavy 
burdens, because he had come to a full realisation of the community 
of interest uniting two great neighbouring countries. 

We are mourning the loss of a great fighter. Setting aside every 
difference in political or social outlook, we bow before the majesty of 
death, which has left a gap that will prove hard indeed to fill. 


It remains to say a few words about the Office. There, too, 
the same ideas and ideals governed his conception of its organ- 
isation and administration. He regarded himself, and insisted 
vigorously that every member of the staff should regard himself, 
as an international official—not as the servant of his own 
Government or the defender of his country’s interests. On one 
occasion a volcanic outburst was provoked by a request for 
permission to leave the Office because the Government of the 
official in question thought he could further the national interest 
better elsewhere. The Director flared out : “ What are national 
interests ? They are something that I know nothing about in 





1 Der Arbeitgeber, 15 May 1982. 
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this Office and which I refuse to consider. If you cannot be an 
international official, you had better go.” He set the example 
himself by pleading before the Permanent Court at The Hague 
against the French Government’s contention that agriculture was 
outside the jurisdiction of the International Labour Organisation. 
It was largely his influence which created a real esprit de corps 
in the Office, which has never given better proof of its strength 
than during the difficult days which followed the loss of the 
Director’s leadership. Everyone looked upon him not only as a 
great leader, but also as a personal friend, who was never too 
busy to hold out a kindly and sympathetic hand in a case of 
private trouble. It was that human touch which endeared him 
to all of us, and which made the grief of the staff at his passing 
something much more than any ordinary regret at the loss of a 
trusted and gifted chief. It was inevitable that with his talents 
he should be a good administrator. Genius has been attributed 
to him on several grounds, but if unlimited capacity for taking 
pains constitutes genius, he certainly possessed it in full measure 
on that ground also. There was no detail that he did not want 
to master, no fault however small that escaped his detection. 
As the Office expanded and the burden on the Directorate 
increased in even greater proportions, he could not maintain the 
same personal control as in the early days, but he nevertheless 
kept his touch on all the threads and tried to form a personal 
opinion of the work of every member of the staff. With his 
boundless memory and capacity for work, what he accomplished 
in these directions was truly prodigious. From its first troubled 
infancy in Seamore Place he nursed the Office through its 
growing pains till it has become a sound and harmonious 
organism capable of carrying on the tradition which he has 
bequeathed. 

These few first reflections do scant justice to the scope and 
quality of his work. With the passage of time and the fuller 
knowledge which time will bring, its value and significance will 
grow in stature. But those of us who knew him intimately have 
no fear of the judgment which history will finally pass upon 
him. 











Under-consumption as a Factor 
in the Economic Cycle 


by 


Maurice ANSIAUX 


Professor in the University of Brussels 


That the inherent instability of the modern economic system 
is largely due to a persistent tendency for consumption to be too 
low relatively to saving is a theory frequently advanced in times 
of economic depression, Its practical importance—and its interest 
to students of industrial and social problems—lie in the con- 
clusions to which, if generally accepted, it would give rise. 
Under-consumption—or excessive saving—is, it suggests, a con. 
sequence of great inequality in the distribution of income : too 
large a share of the total goes to the higher income groups, much 
of whose income is saved and invested, and too little to wage 
earners and others whose incomes are devoted mainly to con- 
sumption. It would follow, if this theory were correct, that one 
way to reduce the extent of booms and depressions would be to 
increase the share of the product of industry which goes to the 
lower income groups. The theory would also lend support to 
the view that in a time of depression Governement expenditure 
—jfor example, on such public works as those referred to in a 
recent Resolution of the International Labour Conference—if 
financed by loans, would help to redress the balance between 
saving and consumption, and would thus contribute to recovery. 
It is to an examination of this theory, with its various practical 
implications, that the following article is devoted. 


HE theory of under-consumption is no new one, for it can 

be traced back to Sismondi. It was first propounded during 

a period of extreme depression, and it has found new and 

convinced adherents whenever a crisis has been followed by 

prolonged business stagnation. It is therefore not surprising that 
it should make its appearance again to-day. 

Even if the theory seems to owe its vitality, or rather its 

resurrection, to recurrent anomalies, it must not be concluded 
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that it is entirely lacking in foundation or that, being merely an 
echo of temporary suffering, it is undeserving of scientific 
consideration. But it requires very careful scrutiny to determine 
whether it agrees with the results of contemporary research into 
the business cycle. To formulate the question in this way means 
that we are leaving aside the older forms of the theory and 
comparing only its most recent versions with economic facts.’ 


The modern versions of the theory have, however, kept one 
fundamental characteristic of the original. The under-consump- 
tion proffered as an explanation of economic crises is still 
alleged to be due to the unequal distribution of the total income 
of capitalist society over the classes which compose that society. 
The great mass of the people, and more especially the manual 
workers, receive too small a share of that income and cannot 
adequately satisfy their essential needs. On the other hand, the 
rich—the favoured few—have a much larger share than is 
required for the satisfaction even of their luxury needs. They 
are therefore led to save and invest a large fraction of their 
share.* Capital investment means chiefly, if not exclusively, an 
increase in the means of production ; this may be quantitative or 
qualitative, but in both cases it increases producing power. This 
increase is not accompanied by a parallel development in the 
consuming power of the masses, since their share of the general 
income is too small. Consequently this process inevitably leads 
to a crisis, market stagnation, unemployment, the ruin of 
numbers of undertakings, and general poverty. Every great 
depression shows this tragic economic contradiction of excessive 





1 In particular, this involves rejecting the idea that under-consumption is due 
to the worker’s inability to buy back the product of his labour with his earnings. 
That idea involves a confusion of thought, for it is impossible to define exactly 
the product of the labour of, say, a weaver or an office employee. The idea is also 
false, for the amount of available savings would decrease very considerably if 
no remuneration at all were being paid. And in any case a premium would have 
to be paid to the lender to cover his risk. 

2 It is obvious that any change in the use to which this total income is put 
has a dual effect. An increase in the fraction devoted to capital investment means 
a decrease in the fraction available for the consumption of finished products, 
and vice versa. In other words, the cause that makes for an increase in the supply 
of capital reduces the demand, thus increasing the effect of the change referred to. 
The intervention of credit may neutralise, or it may on the other hand accentuate, 
this dual effect. If credit is freely extended to producers at a time when saving 
predominates over spending, the impulse given to capital investment may easily 
be too great on a shrinking market. The extension of credit for purposes of consump- 
tion may, on the other hand, help to reduce this shrinkage. It should be added 
that the rate of interest cannot be considered as a satisfactory means of regulating 
saving, and consequently consumption, especially when incomes are very unequally 
distributed and in some cases very high. 
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production and unsatisfied needs. There is a plethora of clothing 
and food, and yet the people are starving and in tatters. In short, 
under-consumption is the fundamental disequilibrium between 
productive capacity and purchasing power that results from 
maldistribution of the income of any community. Excessive 
saving is none the less real for being purely relative : there is too 
much capital because there is too little consumption, and vice 
versa. This is the essential part of the theory, which has 
remained unchanged since it was first enunciated. 

It should be noted here that the theory of under-consumption 
is not the same as the theory of over-production, which at first 
sight might appear to be another aspect of the same thing. 
The latter is a complex conception differing from the former : 
over-production is taken to mean the inability of undertakings 
to sell their products at prices which will cover the cost of 
production. The theory under consideration in this article is 
both wider in its scope and less clearly defined in its outlines ; 
it embraces the whole economic and social structure of society. 
It is true that it would be possible to find very limited cases of 
under-consumption. For instance, there is under-consumption 
when demand falls and supply remains constant, or at least when 
demands falls more than supply. There would be over-produc- 
tion in the strict sense of the term if supply increased and 
demand remained constant, or if the rise in supply were more 
rapid than the rise in demand. From this point of view cyclical 
depressions offer numerous examples of under-consumption of 
particular commodities, due to fluctuations in profits and wages 
which lead to a drop in the demand for certain products. 

The general theory of under-consumption has been severely 
criticised. A frequent point of attack has been the disagreement 
between the theory and the facts of the economic cycle, at least 
during the periods of recovery and boom which make up the 
prosperity phase of the cycle. More than one economist holds 
that during these periods consumption outstrips and exceeds 
production, so that there would be not a constant deficiency of 
purchasing power as compared with productive capacity, but 
alternate deficiency and excess. This alternation could be 
explained by the very natural difficulty of establishing an exact 
and constant balance between supply and demand, in view of the 
roundabout nature of production under the capitalist system and 
the consequent importance of forecasting, which is always open 
to error. In that view there is really no social question involved. 
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The inequality in incomes—corresponding to an inequality in 
services rendered—could not really be held responsible for the 
sufferings caused by the crisis and the depression, which should 
rather be considered as an inevitable consequence of the extreme 
complexity of modern economic life. This controversy cannot 
be settled without a consideration of the facts, or, to speak more 
precisely, without a study of the whole course of the economic 
cycle. 

The cycle begins with an increase in business activity of 
varying magnitude, intensity, and duration. This movement is 
possible only when several conditions are simultaneously ful- 
filled. One of these is a certain abundance of available capital. 
This actually exists and is shown to exist by the low interest 
rates. The available capital is generally in the form of fiduciary 
currency : notes or sight deposits, both of which constitute credits 
payable on demand by the banks. The cover for this available 
capital must also be very considerable, so as to permit a possible 
simultaneous extension of bank credits.‘ It has been argued that 
at the beginning of the period of increasing activity there is no 
very large amount of savings available in liquid form. The fact, 
however, is certain. What happens is that notes are hoarded, 
and above all that relatively large sums are invested temporarily 
in the form of deposit accounts subject to cheque. The revival 
of trade gradually brings these sums into circulation. This does 
not mean that the deposits are withdrawn altogether from the 
banks, but that they will be used more and more rapidly for 
payments by way of transfers to other accounts. The hoarding 
of cash or of notes, and more especially deposit currency, are 
the two forms in which liquid capital is accumulated. The 
reasons that lead capitalists to keep these sums available until 
there is an increase in business activity will be discussed later. 

As soon as trade begins to revive, inducements to invest 
multiply. The Fart East is to be inundated with cotton goods : 
railways and ships are to be built ; housing schemes are to be 
carried out in large towns ; water-power is to be harnessed and 
electrical appliances manufactured ; factories and plant are to be 





1 With reference to money available on demand from the banks which might 
be termed deposit currency, the reader is referred to the present writer's 7'raité 
@ économie politique, 2nd edition (Paris, 1926), Vol. Il, Ch. XVII, and his article 
on the accumulation and investment of savings during booms and depressions 
in the Bulletin d’ information et de documentation de la Banque Nationale de Belgique, 
Sixth Year, Vol. I, No. 7, 10 April 1931. 
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rationalised, that is, renewed and transformed.’ Inaction gives 
place to business activity, hesitation to confidence. Rightly or 
wrongly, there is a flood of capital investment. The flood would 
soon run dry if it were not fed by new savings drawn from ever 
growing profits. At the same time, even those savings are not 
enough. Bank credits, with their power of creating money, must 
come to the rescue. The rise in prices which has taken place is 
sustained by the extension of credit. In this manner funds are 
provided for the purposes of production, partly by restricting the 
purchasing power of fixed incomes and partly by preventing, at 
least theoretically, the scarcity of the means of payment which 
would otherwise follow from an increase in the volume of com- 
modity transactions. 

This brings us to the point which is of interest in the present 
connection. All this burst of construction activity is not neces- 
sarily due to any actual immediate increase in the demand from 
the consumer, but to an expectation of such an increase in the 
more or less immediate future. When, in the middle forties of 
last century, England began feverishly to build a network of 
railways no one could have demonstrated satisfactorily that 
these railways would pay ; it would at least have been impossible 
to determine the date at which the consumption hoped for would 
become a commercial reality. Similarly, in recent years, when 
so many motor or artificial silk factories were being built or 
extended, and when the output of rubber, wheat, oil, and sugar 
was being steadily increased, there lay behind that movement 
merely calculations, or perhaps only a vague belief : it was thought 
that the volume of consumption would continue to increase at 
a more and more rapid rate. We know to-day what a huge 
margin of error there was in these estimates. In any case, under 
our present system of competition, the over-estimating of future 
market possibilities has become almost a chronic disease. As 
there is no general plan and no co-ordination, each undertaking 
expands the scale of its operations in isolation and ignores what 
is being done by its competitors. And it must be remembered 
that for purely technical reasons time is required for the con- 
struction of plant and equipment. As has been shown, during 





1 The case of the reconstruction of devastated areas is somewhat different. From 
the point of view of the present article, the devastation of certain areas means a 
loss of capital which may lead to a temporary change in the ratio of saving to 
consumption. The productive equipment which has been destroyed will have to 
be replaced by using the available liquid capital to finance purchases of materials 
and the employment of labour. 
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the whole of this period of increasing activity prices remain high, 
and provide a constant stimulus to further expansion. 

The fact that a shortage of capital is found to exist towards 
the end of the period of increasing activity which culminates in 
a boom is no argument against the theory of under-consumption. 
This shortage is not relative to real needs ; it is a shortage merely 
as compared with the megalomania of producers who over- 
estimate future demand. There is thus, first, a lack of sufficient 
capital to satisfy the desires of producers, and secondly, a volume 
of consumption inadequate to the actual volume of production, 
which, while it has been limited by the amounts of capital 
available, and also, be it said, by the supply of bank credit, is 
yet disproportionately great in comparison with the actual or 
prospective requirements of consumers. Thus the alternation of 
periods of prosperity and of depression is based entirely on the 
fluctuations from illusion to disillusion ; it is not a swing of the 
pendulum from under-production to under-consumption and 
back again." 

This ‘will be confirmed by a study of the distinctive features 
of the crisis which succeeds the boom and the depression which 
results from the crisis. 

As a rule, the source of the crisis is the over-hasty investment 
of capital. Producing and financial undertakings have been 
reckoning on a very early expansion of consumption on a scale 
which will not be realised until considerably later, perhaps ten 
or twenty years hence. In order to adapt their productive 
capacity immediately to this future market, they have been 
compelled literally to over-work all the factors of production, to 
strain all the resources of credit, to exhaust the available savings, 
to force on unduly the mining of coal, iron, and copper and the 
manufacture of steel, to utilise all the available labour, even of 
poor quality, to lengthen, wherever possible, the working day 
and to work night shifts. All this results in an excessive rise in 
the prices of the means of production. In other words, there is 
obvious over-production, the marginal cost of which rises rapidly 
and carries selling prices to such a level that demand ultimately 
falls off. In addition to this, there is a tightening of credit and 





1 It is well to remember that the first part of the increase in activity is generally 
on a sound basis, as, for example, when some technical innovation such as the 
construction of railways is first introduced. Conversely it should be noted that 
the last part of the depression is generally fundamentally unsound, as disillusion- 
ment degenerates into excessive pessimism and morbid lack of confidence. 
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sometimes also a difficulty for individual firms to balance their 
accounts. 

The crisis is only the initial stage of the depression ; or, in 
other words, the depression propagates the effects of the crisis, 
which are often cumulative, in successive waves. From the point 
of view of the present article, it should be remembered, as was 
pointed out already, that under-consumption does not become 
apparent until disillusion has set in. It becomes more marked 
when the work of installing plant and building and equipping 
factories and mines has been completed. At this point we must 
rebut the common sophism that it is the shortage of capital 
which leads to unemployment among the workers ; it would be 
nearer to the truth to maintain that it was the withholding of 
capital that had that result. Even before the crisis comes, the more 
wary savers have ceased to make further investments because 
they have already realised the risks involved in new investments. 
This cessation of new investment becomes general after the crisis. 
Larger and larger sums are affected, for it would be wrong to 
imagine that there is no saving during a depression. There are, 
however, certain types of investments into which savings still 
find their way, at least when a period of relative calm follows 
the first convulsions: these are investments in State funds. at 
home or abroad, or in gilt-edged securities. This point will be 
referred to again. The fact remains, nevertheless, that part of 
the savings accumulated during a depression is not invested’, 
and this for two reasons. In the first place, credit is refused 
to undertakings which have tied up too much capital in plant and 
unsaleable stocks and which are trying to reconstitute their 
exhausted working capital. The banks adopt the same prudent 
attitude towards very serious risks which are not counter- 
balanced by reasonable prospects of profit. In the second place, 
savings are not invested in new undertakings or in the exten- 
sion of old ones, because all prospect of profit has vanished and 
the existing over-production and over-development of plant 
show that such investments would be a mere absurdity. Con- 
sequently the available capital, which is the normal counterpart 
of the available labour, is withheld. Moreover, manufacturers 
are at the same time restricting their operations and do not 
require either capital or labour. 





1 A milder form of this fear of investment is to be seen in the holding of an 
excessively large proportion ‘of short-term funds by investors who in normal 
times would place their funds in long-term investments. 
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In short, the characteristic of the depression is extensive 
unemployment of both capital and labour. But we must be 
clear that the reason why capital, whether tied up or liquid, is 
inactive is that the crisis has shown with brutal clearness that 
consumption is inadequate at a price level that will cover the cost 
of production.’ The prospects of profit are thereby still further 
reduced, and production must be restricted instead of extended. 
There is no longer any idea of putting in new capital equipment. 
All that will be done is to carry out work that is already in 
progress. 

At this point it will be well to compare periods of rising and 
of falling markets. While the distinctive feature of the period 
of expanding activity is an excessive immobilisation of capital 
due to the unequal rates of growth of savings and of consump- 
tion, that of the depression is an immense surplus of liquid 
capital, which must be ascribed to the same cause. But while 
during the period of expansion the expectation of profit led 
capitalists to purchase capital equipment with their money 
savings, during the depression they are disillusioned and pes- 
simistic and consequently keep their savings in immediately 
realisable forms, or else invest them at a fixed rate of interest 
in the safest possible directions. It is therefore obvious that 
while the maldistribution of the income of the community is the 
factor responsible in both phases of the cyclical movement, the 
manner in which its influence is exerted is determined in each 
case by the prevailing trend of business. 

There is, however, a deeper difference between the two 
cases. During the depression, saving is less than during the 
period of expansion, not only absolutely, as a result of the fall 
in profits, in the rate of interest, and in total income, but 
also relatively to expenditure. It has even been found that the 
disequilibrium between the proportions of the total income 
assigned to these two purposes becomes less and less as the 
depression continues. Simultaneously bank credit becomes 
steadily easier—in itself evidence of the gradual falling off in 
the demand for the means of production. 

The fact that saving declines relatively to expenditure is 





1 This statement refers to prices under a competitive system. A syndicate of 
producers such as the Copper Exporters in the United States may accentuate the 
inadequacy of demand by keeping prices at too high a level. The result of this 
will be that the manufacturing industries will reduce their purchases of the raw 
material produced by that syndicate. 
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very important. The reason is that the richer classes, who 
constitute the chief source of new capital, try, for reasons of 
comfort, luxury, and social prestige, to maintain their normal 
mode of life unchanged, or to return to it at the earliest oppor- 
tunity after a temporary lapse from it. In their case expendi- 
ture is a more stable element than saving. This is merely one 
special application of the law that a reduction of income is fol- 
lowed by a more than proportional reduction in the satisfaction 
of the needs considered to be the less important. It is therefore 
by no means surprising that the richest class, for whom saving 
is merely a consequence of their excessive wealth and income, 
should make great reductions in that direction during a depres- 
sion. In the same connection it may be noted that there is an 
almost complete cessation of the practice of large undertakings 
financing extensions of their operations out of their own 
resources, for such reserves as they have will hardly do more 
than cover their losses. 

The foregoing remarks naturally raise the further question 
of how the depression comes to an end, and why. 

The steady reduction of the disproportion between saving 
and consumption is a powerful instrument in re-establishing the 
lost equilibrium. This influence is particularly apparent if as a 
result of the pessimism inspired by the crisis there is an abnormal 
general decline in consumption. As soon as the panic dies down, 
there is a recovery and consumption begins to increase. If no 
complications arise, such as arose in September 1930 and on 
several occasions in 1931 and 1932, this fact will do much to 
strengthen the weak market. 

It should be noted, moreover, that the depression is not 
merely a phase in the development of the consequences of the 
crisis, but also a period of readjustment of the economic system 
which had been thrown out of gear by the exaggerated optimism 
of the boom period. One fact which is especially noteworthy is 
the fall in prices that follows a general effort to reduce produc- 
tion costs. This increases the purchasing power of fixed or non- 
capitalist incomes which are devoted to spending rather than 
saving. The fact already referred to that credit is easy con- 
tributes to the fall in prices to the extent that producers benefit 
from the reduction in interest rates. It also helps because it is 
accompanied by a contraction in the fiduciary circulation (paper 
money and deposit currency). It is no doubt true that there is 
less money because there is less economic activity ; prices are 
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lower because demand is less intense at every stage of produc- 
tion ; but up to a certain point this is also due to the fact that 
fiduciary currency is less abundant. Action and reaction are so 
intertwined that it is easy to mistake cause and effect ; in reality 
the effects—in this case the contraction of the currency—often 
become derivative causes or factors which cumulatively aggravate 
the initial causes. However that may be, the revival of demand 
leads to renewed productive activity sufficient to cover the cost 
of production in spite of the low prices. When this revival 
occurs, the depression comes to an end. Whether this means 
that under-consumption has completely disappeared depends on 
whether the capital which was being withheld from investment 
will be released and whether consequently most of the workers 
who had been thrown out of work will be able to find 
employment. 

Even supposing that this happens, there is no certainty that 
this return to normal conditions will last. It is true that the 
capitalists will know from experience that the re-establishment 
of economic equilibrium has been obtained only at the cost of 
heavy sacrifices, often with a loss of large amounts of capital. 
But they will quickly forget this hard lesson. The sins of the 
system have to be expiated, but nothing is done to amend it. 

It may be appropriate at this point to add a few remarks on 
the part played by public credit. Public credit, which has greatly 
expanded in recent times, constitutes an outlet for a large fraction 
of the savings accumulated during a depression. Public credit 
makes itself directly and quite quickly felt in a demand for 
products of various kinds, such as the construction of roads or 
school buildings. If State loans are used to meet the deficit in 
the budget, they naturally do not create any fresh demand, but 
they tend to prevent any shrinkage in the existing demand such 
as would occur if, for instance, the salaries of public officials 
were cut down or if work already in hand were suspended. An 
increase in taxation, from the point of view at present under 
consideration, is less favourable than a loan for restoring a 
normal economic situation. Taxation may in fact directly or 
indirectly reduce the purchasing power of the taxpayer, while it 
is, on the contrary, decidedly uncommon for anyone to reduce 
his expenditure for the purpose of subscribing to a Government 
loan. 

The State issuing the loan may be a foreign country. In that 
case it is clear that the operation will not relieve the economic 
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system of the lending country unless it leads to orders for the 
industries of that country. 

While it is true that public loans may mitigate the extent of 
under-consumption during a depression, it must not be forgotten 
that the issue of the bonds for these loans provides large financial 
profits which will certainly not be used to stimulate demand. 


* 
+ * 


The above survey, of necessity extremely brief, will certainly 
give rise to certain objections, the importance of which the writer 
fully recognises. As they are naturally linked up with current 
thought, they can be readily anticipated and replied to at once. 

Against the theory of the relative excess of saving the very 
plausible argument will be brought forward that capital which 
brings in interest, however small, is not and cannot be surplus 
capital, since it finds remunerative employment. In the first 
place, this argument loses its value in the case of capital which 
is not employed or which, as in the case of sight deposits in the 
bank, receives interest far below the current rate because it is 
available on demand. This is true a fortiori in the case of notes 
which are hoarded or sight deposits without interest held by 
banks of issue. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that the gross 
rate of interest includes a risk premium. Towards the end of 
the depression, when the incomes of capitalists have fallen to a 
very low level, the risk premium also begins to fluctuate. In other 
words, capitalists begin to be more anxious about the dwindling 
of their incomes than about the hazards of investment. They 
begin to take risks.‘ Examples of this can easily be found. After 
the great depression of the eighties of last century English 
investors were easily persuaded to make enormous loans to 
Argentina ; this somewhat artificial and very brief boom ended 
in the crash of 1890. The same reason explains the investment 
of Belgian capital in Russia before the crisis of 1900. A further 
point which must be kept in mind is that savings are not always 
accumulated with a view to being invested for interest, but 
sometimes merely as a reserve for future needs ; this explains 
why disproportion between the accumulation of capital and the 
demand for capital is always possible. 





+ It must not be forgotten that the risk is subjective, which means that it is 
often exaggerated or, on the contrary, under-estimated. The reference in the 
text is to under-estimation of the real danger. 
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Another objection which will be made to this theory is the 
classic one depending on Jean-Baptiste Say’s law of markets that 
commodities are exchanged for commodities. This celebrated 
formula contains only a very limited amount of truth. If we 
imagine exchanges as being carried out without money we are 
merely falsifying the real state of affairs, not simplifying it. 
Barter, which is so dear to the theorists, involves simultaneous 
purchase by the two persons concerned. The use of money, on 
the other hand, breaks up the exchange into successive operations. 
It is quite conceivable that a worker who has sold his services 
may be unable to find bread on the market. A manufacturer 
who buys raw materials always runs the risk of not being able 
to sell the finished products and, more especially, of not being 
able to sell them at a price which will cover his cost of 
production. 

To identify total demand with total income is, moreover, an 
error very similar to the first one. The total demand may include 
not only the total income of the community but also newly- 
created credit, representing a net increase over what formerly 
existed. A growing volume of credit accentuates still more the 
exaggerated demand for producers’ goods resulting during the 
boom from the relative excess of saving. During the depression, 
on the contrary, the total demand falls below the total income, 
a fraction of which is hoarded or used to repay advances from 
the bank which have not been replaced by other equivalents. 

It is also argued that saving is a form of demand just as 
spending is—that saving means delegating one’s consuming 
power to someone else. But this demand becomes effective only 
on one condition, which is that some other demand for finished 
products comes from actual consumers and justifies an increase 
in the producer’s plant or equipment. Now, the delegatidn of 
consuming power just referred to is always incomplete and there 
is more or less delay before it takes effect. For instance, the 
purchaser of machinery transfers purchasing power to a manu- 
facturer, who in turn passes it on to a metal works. A whole 
series of transfers of this kind may take place between different 
producers without the market for finished products having more 
than a very slight share in the benefit. This is exactly the 
converse of the classic argument based on the assumption of 
barter, as a simple example will suffice to show. If each succes- 
sive producer saves his profits, the sum saved will not leave the 
“ capitalist ” circle to increase the demand for consumers’ goods. 
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In reality, a fraction of the profits and the larger amount 
distributed in the form of wages will undoubtedly help to 
increase consumption ; but that clearly does not prevent the 
creation of plant and equipment from outstripping the demand 
for finished products. During the whole period required for the 
construction of the new equipment the producer may be lulled 
into a false sense of security; but as one new factory after 
another comes into operation the real situation is finally revealed. 
In brief, the assertion that the remedy for the crisis is to be 
found in the investment of savings is incomplete without a 
mention of the essential condition for such investment, namely, 
an expansion of the market for finished products, or at least the 
confident expectation of such expansion. There must, therefore, 
be some indications of trade revival. 

One other point must be stressed. Wages rise during the 
boom, and therefore under-consumption should cease. In point 
of fact, as was shown long ago by Rodbertus ’, the disproportion 
between the incomes of capital and of labour is even more 
marked during the boom than during the depression. In periods 
of prosperity profits rise much more than wages, and it is 
chiefly out of profits that savings are accumulated. Moreover, 
the rise in wages during periods of prosperity is merely a passing 
effect of the process of over-investment ; it does not in any way 
mean that the workers will continue permanently to receive a 
larger share in the total product of industry. ? 

The opponents of the theory of under-consumption may also 
advance the argument of the boom itself or of its cyclical 
recurrence. The writer has explained elsewhere that the existence 
of the business cycle is far from being as certain and as clearly 
demonstrated as many economists seem to suggest. What may 
be accepted by everyone, since it is self-evident, is the frequent 
occurrence of general or partial booms. These are inherent in 
the nature of a capitalist and competitive economic system. 
Hence the question—or if preferred the objection—takes a more 
definite form: can the existence of frequent booms, whether 





? RopsBertus : Soziale Briefe an v. Kirchmann (1850). Cf. also Lescure : Des 
crises générales et périodiques de surproduction, 4th edition, Vol. II, 1932, pp. 416- 
417. On the harmful influence of rationalisation, cf. Hopson : Rationalisation and 
Unemployment (London, 1930), note on p. 90. 

2 As an offset to this, it is of course true that the fall in prices resulting from 
technical progress does lead to a lasting improvement in the purchasing power of 
the wage earners and tends to reduce under-consumption ; so also does the rise in 
the general level of money wages over a long period. 
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periodic or otherwise, be reconciled with the idea that capital 
investment is generally in excess of the needs of consumption, 
even when the latter is expanding ? In other words, is there a 
fundamental lack of balance between producing power and 
purchasing power ? 

It is quite certain that if this conception is interpreted too 
literally and too absolutely it will not be found to agree with all 
the observed facts. We may go further and admit without 
hesitation that there has been very great economic expansion 
during the era of capitalism and no irreparable decadence, at 
least up to the present, in countries which are under that system. 
Even the most violent economic disturbances have always proved 
purely temporary. And it must be recognised that the gravity of 
the present situation is not due solely to economic causes. 

At the same time it is equally true that the tendency to 
maladjustment between producing power and purchasing power 
remains constant. But it is neutralised and obscured whenever 
trade revives by the intervention of a factor peculiar to the 
present epoch, namely, technical progress. This factor has a 
dual influence. In the first place, it directly affects production 
from within by introducing new processes. It then acts indirectly 
from without by bringing about an extension and fusion of 
markets as a result of the lowering of transport costs. In the 
latter direction it may be expected that the effects of technical 
progress will sooner or later reach a limit. The world is 
gradually becoming unified ; this process may no doubt be 
hastened on by the development of air transport or by other 
improvements that are still unthought-of, though it is obvious 
that it is seriously hindered by economic nationalism. The direct 
effects of technical progress on industry and agriculture, how- 
ever, seem at present to have no visible limits, and in this 
direction capitalism still has vast possibilities open to it. And 
the relative excess of saving, with the pressure it exerts on the 
leaders of finance and industry during, and especially towards 
the end of, the depression, may possibly hasten on the application 
of inventions. Competition is another factor which certainly has 
the same effect. The capitalist system may therefore point, in 
justification for its existence, to the fact that it has stimulated 
economic progress. 

Yet it remains defenceless against the exaggerated optimism 
which leads to catastrophe. For this reason the problem of 
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economic planning which is at present occupying the attention 
of the world can be summed up in a few words: how is it 
possible to moderate the violence of these fluctuations and to 
distinguish in practice between progress and illusion? The 
solution of this problem is already taking shape on the political 
horizon : it lies in the control of banks, holding companies, and 
other financial bodies, including in the latter term investment 
trusts in general. The point cannot be more than mentioned here, 
because in this study of the theory of under-consumption it 
must be recognised that the control in question, even if it were 
completely effective, would not, or would only indirectly, lead 
to an exact and lasting balance between producing power and 
purchasing power for finished products. The proportion of the 
total income devoted to investment would probably remain too 
high. 

Another plan which is much in the foreground at present, at 
least with many British and American economists, is the inflation 
of the fiduciary currency. This inflation would be controlled 
and kept within limits, without the usual suddenness or the 
ordinary train of tragic and sensational consequences. Even its 
name would be changed so as to make it less impressive. It would 
be called, not altogether inaptly, reflation. By this means prices 
would rise slowly and not unduly, and would finally be stabilised 
at a reasonable level. That at least is the hopeful conviction of 
the advocates of the process. In this way the spirit of enterprise 
would revive, as production costs should rise neither so fast nor 
so far as selling prices. 

Unfortunately it is doubtful whether the plan is workable. 
The experiments at present being made in the United States have 
so far proved fruitless (4 June 1932). It is only natural that the 
American Congress should think of intensifying the plan, but 
surely there is a risk that in their impatience and anxiety they 
may give too great an impetus to the movement. That is the real 
danger—that inevitably the scheme will be carried to excess, 
If that happens, we may fear the worst, including inconvertible 
notes, the collapse of exchanges, the flight of capital, and 
ultimately the paralysis of credit, depreciation of working capital, 
and the reign of speculation in its least desirable forms. We are 
still too close to the collapse of various currencies after the war 
not to realise the dangers of an inflationist policy, even when 
controlled. Perhaps it might be less dangerous if it were inter- 
national, but in that case how would it be controlled ? 
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From the point of view of the balance between producing 
power and purchasing power, inflation would have the advantage 
of destroying surplus capital. But it might destroy too much and 
create a fresh disproportion, that between fixed capital and 
circulating capital, which is itself a dangerous stimulant of 
crises." Such a destruction of capital would not be anything 
really abnormal. The whole development of the capitalist system 
is a history of the destruction of capital. Competition eliminates 
large sums. Undertakings whose plant is not absolutely up to 
date, as, for example, in new countries flooded with European 
or American goods, have to disappear or be transformed. If they 
are to continue in existence without a forced change of owner- 
ship, they must hurriedly and prematurely write off large sums 
for depreciation ; they must scrap equipment which is siill fit 
for the purposes of production, however heavy the sacrifice. 
And their accounts will show this loss of fixed capital in the 
form of very heavy deductions from gross profits. During a 
boom it is loan capital which depreciates without appearing to 
do so, because the rise in prices reduces the purchasing power of 
the annual interest on it and of any repayments. It is true that 
this depreciation is temporary, but it is none the less appreciable 
and it is due to the rash optimism of business men, sustained by 
the inflation of credit. There is no need to remind the reader 
that a crisis leads to one failure after another. These catastrophic 
failures are not always due to any real lack of ability among 
the heads of businesses, but sometimes merely to imprudence. 
The reconstruction of shaky businesses also involves irreparable 
loss of capital. The depression continues the destructive work 
of the crisis, and it is further accompanied by a deflation ot 
credit, which results in a fall in the market value of securities 
with variable interest. 

The inflation and deflation of currency, in the proper sense, 
lead on a larger scale to effects similar to those resulting from 
tight or easy credit. There is however this difference, that 
capital which is affected by these diseases does not as a general 
rule recover. It should be added that over-saving, especially 





1 In reality the conflict between inflationists and detlationists is one of interests. 
It is merely a question of who is to be sacrificed, the shareholder or the lender, the 
invested capital or credit. Neither of the parties concerned pays any attention 
to the possibly disastrous effects of its victory on the non-capitalist classes, especially 
in the direction of unemployment or a fall in real wages. 
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during the period of business stagnation and lack of confidence, 
renders a certain amount of capital temporarily unproductive, 
because liquid capital is being hoarded and production is 
restricted, so that a considerable amount of plant and equipment 
may be lying idle. This list of the ways in which surplus capital 
is destroyed or left in enforced idleness may be completed by 
reference to the losses incurred through capital being recklessly 
invested in unsound undertakings or lent to unreliable foreign 
borrowers, more especially in the case of public credit. The crisis 
of 1825, the Russian “ affairs” at the turn of the century, and 
many affairs in the Far East provide notorious examples of this 
kind. 

The history of capital losses makes sad reading. Even admit- 
ting frankly that mistakes were made by those who owned or 
administered capital—mistakes which were not due to the system 
—we cannot get away from the fact that the principal cause of 
these losses is the excess of saving in proportion to consumption. 
If the vessel is too full, some of its contents must overflow and 
be lost, or at least remain unused for a time. It is no doubt true 
that capital consists merely of things and that it is infinitely 
more serious and more deplorable to see wage earners, who are 
human beings, assailed by unemployment, poverty, sickness, and 
death. But the ills to which capital is heir inevitably react on 
the men who use it. What we are studying is therefore a social 
question and one of extreme importance at the present time. 

Theoretically, the end to be achieved is clear and has already 
been suggested. We must find the best possible ratio for the 
allocation of the total income of the community to the creation 
of fresh plant and equipment and the consumption of finished 
products. But we have also seen that the rate of interest and 
fluctuations in profits do not constitute an adequate means of 
regulating this ratio. They often reflect the influence of collec- 
live errors in forecasting the future, and the volume of saving 
does not by any means follow closely the variations in the rate 
of interest on investments. 

The practical difficulties are increased by the fact that the 
probable increase in consumption in the near future is very hard 
to estimate, and a considerable margin must always be left for 
unforeseen possibilities. Allowance must also be made for 
technical innovations which will require fresh capital, and for 
the financing of countries which are not yet, or have only 
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recently come to be, on a capitalist basis, and for which judicious 
assistance given in moderation will always be necessary and of 


inestimable. value. 

While admitting these difficulties, we must not exaggerate 
the height of the obstacles. It must be realised that a very great 
step forward can be made by increasing considerably the share 
of the working masses in the distribution of the total product of 
economic activity. This is the most reliable means of ensuring 
greater stability in the economic system, reducing the intensity 
of crises, and cutting short depressions. 
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As is known, there is no compulsory unemployment insurance 
in Sweden. The official measures taken have the character 
of public assistance, though it is only in exceptional cases that 
this assistance is given direct, in money or in kind. The funda- 
mental principle underlying the Swedish unemployment policy is 
that of affording the unemployed an opportunity of earning their 
living by their own efforts. With this object in view the public 
authorities have organised a co-ordinated system of relief—State 
reserve works, Communal reserve works subsidised by the State, 
and what are called “ assignable”? schemes. In the following 
article the author, who is President of the National Unemploy- 
ment Commission, analyses the mechanism of these relief 
measures. More particularly, he explains in detail the conditions 
under which the schemes are set on foot, the rules for the 
selection and engagement of unemployed workers at the various 
workplaces, and the principles laid down for the fixing of wages. 
In conclusion he shows that the relief measures thus undertaken, 
leaving out of account certain special orders placed by the State 
and the assignable schemes, have provided assistance during the 
period 1930 to 1932 for 33 to 57 per cent. of the unemployed 
registered by the Communal unemployment committees. 


HE care of necessitous persons in Sweden has for centuries 
been in the hands of the local authorities, whose duty it has 
been to provide poor relief in accordance with the provisions of 
the Poor Law. These provisions impose on the commune the 
obligation to look after persons whose need of assistance is due 
to their inability to support themselves. The communes, how- 
ever, have been relieved of a considerable proportion of this 
burden by the introduction of compulsory general old-age and 
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invalidity insurance, compulsory insurance against industrial 
accidents, State-subsidised voluntary sickness insurance, and 
other measures of assistance organised by the State. 

If a person is capable of working, the old-established principle 
of his duty to sypport himself applies. But under the Poor Law 
the communal authorities are also empowered to assist persons 
whose need is due to unemployment, should this be found 
expedient, and after consideration of each case on its merits. This 
assistance may take the form of direct relief in cash or in kind, 
or of giving the person concerned an opportunity to support 
himself by his own work. The responsibility and expense 
entailed by this relief lie with the communes alone, 

When the war broke out in 1914, however, the origin and 
nature of the unemployment which then set in were considered 
to be such that the State must inevitably organise and collaborate 
in attempts to give relief. For this purpose a special State 
institution was set up, the National Unemployment Commission, 
whose function it is to organise unemployment relief. The local 
administration of this relief was entrusted to communal unem- 
ployment committees, which were to promote and themselves 
adopt any measures likely to prevent unemployment or alleviate 
its effects. 

For th2 prevention of unemployment the National Unemploy- 
ment Commission immediately adopted various measures directed 
towards the following ends : influencing employers’ and workers’ 
organisations with a view to averting labour disputes ; persuad- 
ing employers to provide for their workers by rationing employ- 
ment (short time) and by organising various kinds of occasional 
work ; strengthening the organisation of the public employment 
exchanges with a view to the proper utilisation of openings for 
employment, especially in agriculture ; interesting the communes 
in increasing the number of jobs by an extension of their normal 
activities or the organisation of special relief works ; and finally, 
extending the constructive activities of the State itself. 

But these measures were found insufficient to prevent wide- 
spread unemployment, and the public authorities therefore 
decided to organise the granting of direct relief (i.e. relief in 
cash, or sometimes in kind) to the unemployed. According to 
the regulations concerning this form of unemployment relief, 
which have remained on the whole unchanged, the responsibility 
for granting it rests primarily with the communes. On applica- 
tion to the National Unemployment Commission, however, the 
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communes can obtain a State subsidy on condition of complying 
with certain regulations laid down by the State, and submitting 
to the instructions and supervision of the Commission. The 
Commission thus determines, inter alia, the maximum rate of 
relief, for this purpose taking into account the level of wages in 
the commune, and it also decides which categories of unemployed 
are entitled to relief. In some cases relief is limited to persons 
with dependants ; in others certain occupational groups are 
excluded—for instance, seasonal workers during the busy season 
for their occupation. 

The unemployment have no statutory claim to relief. ‘Their 
applications are given individual consideration from the point of 
view of need. Relief can be granted only to able-bodied persons 
over 15 years of age who have not been in receipt of permanent 
poor relief. The State contributes towards the relief not more 
than 1.50 kr. per day for man and wife together, 1 kr. per day 
for a single person over 18 years of age, 0.60 kr. per day for a 
single person over 15 but under 18 years of age, and 0.30 kr. 
per day for each dependent child. The State subsidy, which is 
subject to a waiting period of six days, may not be granted for 
more than six days per week, and may not exceed the relief 
given by the commune. If the finances of a commune are weak 
and its unemployment is severe, however, the Government may 
agree that more than half the cost of the relief shall be met by 
the State. 

The unemployment committee may require a person in 
receipt of relief to carry out suitable municipal work for not 
more than two days per week of relief without special remunera- 
lion, or else to attend a suitable training course organised for 
the unemployed. 

When the system of relief was organised in 1914, the follow- 
ing conditions, among others, were laid down : 


Relief may be granted only to persons who, owing to 
involuntary unemployment, are in need of assistance, and who 
have applied to the public employment exchanges for work, but 
without success ; 

an unemployment committee is bound in the first place to 
try to help the applicant to earn a living by his own work ; 

a person in receipt of relief must regularly report to the 
public employment exchange, and is bound to accept any work 
to which he is referred by the exchange. 
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According to these provisions, which are still fundamental to 
the Swedish system of unemployment relief, the measures taken 
by the public authorities must be directed in the first place to 
utilising and creating openings for work. Only where such 
openings are not available may direct relief with a State subsidy 
be granted. In other words, this direct relief is intended solely 
as a supplementary measure in periods and localities in which 
unemployment is particularly severe. 

These are the principles that have inspired the policy of 
relief in Sweden. Only during the years of depression 1914- 
1915, 1921-1922, and 1931-1932 has there been any need for 
direct relief on a considerable scale. The measures adopted by 
the community have been directed in the main to enabling the 
unemployed to find work on public works. This is known as 
the “ work principle”, as against the “ maintenance principle ”’. 

During the early years of the war an attempt was made to 
extend the programme of construction of the State and the 
communes as a means of providing employment on the ordinary 
labour market. It was soon found, however. that it was impos- 
sible to do this on a sufficiently large scale in the localities where 
the need was greatest. Furthermore, it was especially the indus- 
trial workers in towns and urban districts who showed little 
inclination to find their way to works in rural districts, and they 
were also unable to compete with the rural population, who were 
more accustomed to the kind of work involved. Thus the system 
of leaving the unemployed free to choose for themselves whether 
they would accept employment on public works on the ordinary 
labour market could not in the long run serve as a basis for the 
principle of granting work instead of maintenance. For the 
principle to be upheld, therefore, it became necessary to organise 
special relief works, reserved for the unemployed, to which they 
were transferred by the unemployment institutions. During 1916 
and 1917, when unemployment was slight, some attempts were 
made in this direction. With the experience so gained it was 
possible in 1918 and 1919 to organise relief works on a larger 
scale, and when the depression of the period 1921-1923, caused 
by deflation, led to mass unemployment, it was found that the 
system thus gradually built up by experiment was on the whole 
capable of serving the required purpose. It is true that when 
unemployment was at its peak it had temporarily to be alleviated 
by means of direct relief, but this could be kept within reason- 
able limits, not least by testing the applicant’s readiness to 
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work and need of assistance by requiring him to go to relief 
works. During the period 1924-1930, when conditions were more 
prosperous, the relief works were on the whole sufficient to meet 
the need for assistance. Now that the present general world 
depression has gradually produced serious unemployment in 
Sweden as well as elsewhere, recourse has again been had to the 
system of State-regulated direct relief, since the winter of 1930- 
1931. But the work principle remains the backbone of the whole 
system of unemployment relief, and it is hoped during the 
summer of 1932 to limit the granting of direct relief and to meet 
the needs of the unemployed chiefly in the form of relief works. 
These works, which are now known as “ reserve works’”’, have 
in the course of time been developed and systematised in the 
light of experience. A more detailed account will now be given 
of the principal features of the present system, which since 1925 
has undergone only slight alterations. 


STtaTE RESERVE WoRKS FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 
Selection of Schemes 


The National Unemployment Commission, which enjoys great 
autonomy and freedom of action, decides on and itself manages 
the State reserve works. In selecting suitable schemes for this 
purpose the Commission observes the following principles : 


(1) The work must benefit the State, a commune, or other 
public body, and must be justified for economic or cultural 
reasons, but must not be such that it may be expected to be 
carried out normally in the near future through the ordinary 
labour market. 

(2) The work must be such that wages form a comparatively 
large proportion of the total cost. 

(3) The work must be of such a nature that any worker of 
normal capacity may suitably be required to perform it. 

(4) It should be possible to carry on the work in winter. 

(5) It should be possible to start, stop, extend, or restrict the 
work in accordance with the fluctuations in unemployment. 


These conditions are as a rule most nearly fulfilled by various 
kinds of construction and land improvement works, such as 
road, railway, port, and harbour construction, the construction 
of power stations and regulation of watercourses for timber 
floating, land drainage, and forestry ; these are therefore usually 
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chosen as reserve works. In addition to works of this kind 
undertaken for economic reasons, there are others considered 
important for general cultural reasons—for instance, the laying 
out of sports grounds and the preservation of historical 
monuments. 

Whatever the kind of work, no scheme is accepted for 
execution as reserve works unless the technical authority con- 
cerned has ascertained that it will not form part of the normal 
programme of work during the next three years. In the case 
of road construction, which forms the major part of reserve 
works, the competent authorities always plan their normal 
operations three years in advance, so that in this case there need 
be no doubt whether a particular scheme can be chosen for 
reserve works. Furthermore, only undertakings are chosen for 
which plans and estimates have been prepared and submitted 
to the competent supervisory authority for examination, and 
against whose execution there are no legal or other obstacles. 

Formerly an attempt was made to organise reserve works as 
far as possible at or near localities where unemployment created 
a need for them. The result was that there were rather a large 
number of small undertakings, and it became difficult to make 
a strict selection, all of which proved disadvantageous from the 
point of view of organisation and expense. Nowadays the 
selection is stricter and most of the schemes approved are on a 
larger scale. 

As a matter of fact, there can be no shortage of such schemes 
in so large and sparsely populated a country as Sweden 
(14 inhabitants per square kilometre, as compared with 180 in 
England, 136 in Germany, and 75 in France), where the develop- 
ment of the means of communication alone, and especially the 
extension and reconstruction of roads to meet the demands of 
motor traffic, will offer suitable forms of work for a long time 
to come. It should also be remembered that the State and 
communes, as well as other bodies, own large estates, including 
a million square kilometres of forest, where improvements and 
road building are needed on a large scale, while much still 
remains to be done in the way of draining marshes for purposes 
of cultivation and regulating watercourses for exploiting water 
power and facilitating timber floating. Even in times of depres- 
sion such as the present, when, owing to the sharp rise in 
unemployment, 75 new State reserve works were organised 
between October 1931 and February 1932, there has been no 
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difficulty in finding suitable schemes, and the Unemployment 
Commission has been able to choose among a large number 
offered in various quarters. 


Reserve Works Contracts 


When the National Unemployment Commission has decided 
that a scheme proposed to it is both necessary and suitable for 
execution as reserve works, a legally binding contract is 
concluded with the body responsible for the scheme, which binds 
itself, inter alia : 

(1) to provide the necessary technical investigations, plans 
of work, etc., the surveying of the site, and certain other 
preliminary work ; 

{2) to place the necessary site, stone and gravel pits, etc., 
at the disposal of the Unemployment Commission free 
of charge ; 

(3) to be responsible for compensation to the site owners for 
any interference caused by roads for transport and the 
like ; 

{4) to supply free of charge such necessary machinery as is 
at its disposal ; 

(5) to meet the cost of necessary supervision ; 

{6) to provide and pay for legal and other preliminary work 
necessary before the work can be started ; 

{7) so far as the work is carried out on a cash basis, to pay 
a certain specified sum. 

The Unemployment Commission undertakes, inter alia : 

(1) to carry out the work contracted for in accordance with 
an agreed technical plan and to comply with the instruc- 
tions of the competent supervisor ; 

(2) to keep in good repair the machinery supplied by the 
other party to the contract ; 

(3) to complete the work to the extent needed for the relief 
of unemployment. 


These clauses are common to all reserve works ; in addition 
to them there are special conditions adapted to each particular 
case. 

It has been found of great importance to secure the right 
of the Unemployment Commission to close down the. works 
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temporarily or altogether according to circumstances. In this 
way the volume of reserve works can be closely adjusted to the 
often rapid fluctuations in unemployment. As the other party 
to the contract is bound when the Unemployment Commission 
stops work on a scheme to complete it and to provide for the 
maintenance of any work already done, there is an adequate 
guarantee that the reserve works will fulfil their intended 
productive purpose. 

It is clear that those clauses of the contract mentioned above 
which impose certain economic obligations on the party propos- 
ing the scheme will have the effect of preventing any scheme not 
suitable from the point of view of public utility from being 
offered to the Unemployment Commission. So far as works for 
State institutions are concerned, no additional economic subven- 
tions are as a rule required, and the cost of carrying out the 
work is met principally out of the State funds placed at the 
disposal of the Unemployment Commission for the relief of 
unemployment. 

When the work is carried out for a public body other than 
the State, the Unemployment Commission reserves the right to 
the payment of a certain sum by that body at the rate considered 
reasonable in view of the general public utility of the work. 
The rest of the expenditure is defrayed out of the unemployment 
credit. 

In this respect work which in normal cases would to a greater 
or less extent be defrayed out of a special State credit for the 
purpose is in a class by itself. For road and bridge construction, 
for instance, the regular State contribution is 75 per cent. of the 
cost and the remaining 25 per cent. is paid by the district road 
maintenance authorities (each of which comprises several com- 
munes). When this kind of work is carried out as reserve works 
the division of the costs is as a rule the same, so that 25 per cent. 
is paid by the road maintenance authorities and the remaining 
75 per cent. out of the State unemployment credit. In this way 
the State contribution, which subsequently (after not less than 
three years) would have been paid out of the normal credit for 
road and bridge construction, is granted at an earlier date and 
is taken from the unemployment credit. In localities where 
unemployment is widespread, the need of roads great, and the 
finances of the road authorities weak, the State can defray up 
to 90 per cent. of the expenditure, so that the road maintenance 
authorities’ share may thus be reduced to 10 per cent. 
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When a scheme is submitted to the Unemployment Commis- 
sion for execution as reserve works it is considered by the 
technical department of the Commissidn, which, on the basis of 
plans and estimates and the report of the competent supervising 
authority—and if necessary an inspection on the spot—forms an 
opinion as to its suitability. The question is then laid before the 
Unemployment Commission, which takes a decision with due 
reference also to the report prepared by its social department 
concerning the value of the work as a remedy for unemployment. 

If the scheme is accepted for execution as reserve works, the 
social department is responsible for selecting the unemployed 
for it, while the technical department organises and manages its 
execution and centralises the purchase of the mecessary ma- 
chinery, tools, materials, and certain items of equipment, which 
are then distributed to the diff2zrent workplaces. 


Arrangements at the Workplace 


Each reserve works scheme is under the management of a 
technically trained engineer with practical experience, assisted by 
the necessary number of subordinate experts and an accountant 
responsible for the economic administration. The workplaces 
are equipped with such machinery, etc. (narrow-gauge tracks, 
excavating, stone-crushing, dredging, etc. machines), as is neces 
sitated by the nature and extent of the work and the economic 
importance of carrying it out in an efficient manner. The 
workers are provided with adequately equipped housing accom- 
modation free of charge and with the necessary tools. 


The Selection of the Unemployed for Reserve Works 


As stated above, the State, in organising relief for the 
unemployed, has not recognised that they have any claim to 
unemployment relief, nor has a commune the right to claim a 
State subsidy towards its relief measures. If, therefore, unemploy- 
ment appears in a commune and the unemployed apply to the 
local unemployment committee for relief, the committee must 
consider whether their need is such as to call for special 
arrangements. It must for this purpose consider first whether 
the unemployed cannot obtain work on the ordinary labour 
market through the employment exchanges or otherwise, or 
possibly by an extension of communal undertakings. 

If unemployment in a commune is so severe and the finances 
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of the local authorities such that adequate relief cannot be 
given in this way to the unemployed, the committee may apply 
to the Unemployment Commission for its consent to the organ- 
isation of special relief for the unemployed in accordance with 
the principles prescribed by the State and with the assistance of 
a State subsidy. In making its application to the Commission 
the committee must supply certain information on the number 
of unemployed, their distribution by marital condition, sex, and 
occupation, the measures adopted by the commune itself for the 
unemployed, the condition of the local labour market, the 
financial position of the commune, etc. Finally, it must state 
what form of assistance it considers most suitable in the circum- 
stances, whether direct relief, State reserve works, mixed State 
and communal reserve works (discussed below), or training 
courses for young workers. 

If the committee proposes the organisation of communal 
reserve works or training courses, it must submit detailed 
schemes for the purpose. The committee may also indicate some 
scheme which in its opinion would be suitable for execution as 
State reserve works. For this purpose the committee usually gets 
into touch with the district road maintenance board or some 
other local public institution through which a scheme can be 
organised that would be suitable for the purpose. 

Applications for relief measures are examined by the Unem- 
ployment Commission in the light of the information supplied 
and of the knowledge of local circumstances it has acquired 
through previous dealings with the commune. Sometimes an 
official is sent from the social department of the Commission to 
examine on the spot the need for action. If State collaboration 
is found necessary the Unemployment Commission must decide 
what form it ought to take. In communes where unemployment 
is serious all the forms of relief indicated above may be applied 
simultaneously. As a rule the principle adopted for the distribu- 
tion of the unemployed is to place persons with dependants on 
communal reserve works in the locality or grant them direct 
relief, so that they may be able to remain at home, while younger 
workers are sent to the State reserve works. For young persons 
up to 20 and sometimes 25 years of age training courses in 
technical or general subjects are arranged. These courses last 
from 5 to 8 ‘hours a day, so that attendance is considered to 
indicate the willingness of the pupils to work and therefore to 
justify-a grant of direct relief (in cash-or in kind). 
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When the Unemployment Commission finds that a com- 
mune’s application for transferring the unemployed to State 
reserve works is justified, it decides how many unemployed 
workers from the commune shall be placed on reserve works, 
taking into account the extent of unemployment and the situation 
on the labour market of the locality on the one hand, and the 
supply of vacancies on the reserve works on the other, and it 
also decides to which reserve works the unemployed workers are 
to be sent. The unemployment committee is duly informed of 
these particulars, together with the date by which the vacancies 
are to be filled, the obligations and conditions attached to the 
work, and the arrangements for the unemployed workers’ journey 
to the workplace. 

As the number of vacancies at a State reserve works placed 
at the disposal of a commune is practically always lower than 
the number of registered unemployed in the commune, the 
communal unemployment committee must make a selection. This 
is based on an individual consideration of the registered unem- 
ployed so that those whose needs are least are eliminated. Of the 
remainder those whose needs are greatest are the first to be sent 
to the reserve works. Unless the unemployed worker can produce 
a medical certificate or other valid reason, refusal to accept the 
work offered is considered evidence of unwillingness to work or 
less urgent need of assistance, with the result that the person so 
refusing is disqualified for the receipt of official unemployment 
relief for a specified period, as a rule not less than four weeks. 

The unemployment committee arranges that the workers 
selected leave at the specified date for the workplace, where they 
are received by the foreman concerned. Particulars of the 
workers selected are sent to the Unemployment Commission, 
which keeps a card index showing for each worker the dates of 
appointment, earnings, conduct at work, etc. Similar informa- 
tion is recorded by the unemployment committee and at the 
workplace. . 

If the unemployment committee fails before the specified 
date to use the vacancies assigned to it, the commune forfeits its 
right to them, and should it wish to make use of them later the 
consent of the Unemployment Commission must again be 
obtained. 

If the volume of unemployment in the commune changes, the 
Commission must consider whether the number of vacancies at 
the disposal of the commune should be increased or reduced, 
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or whether the consent previously given should be withdrawn 
altogether. No maximum period is fixed for the engagement of 
the individual workers, and the unemployment committee may 
let the workers stay at the reserve works as long as they need 
assistance and the commune is free to use the vacancies. 


Wages on Reserve Works 


As regards the wages paid on reserve works the State 
authorities have laid down the principle that they must be lower 
than the lowest unskilled worker’s wage at which there is a 
considerable demand for labour on the open market, due allow- 
ance being made for the worker’s possibility of supporting 
himself on the relief wage so fixed. In addition to the wages, 
however, there are certain social benefits, such as free travelling, 
housing, and in certain cases what are called local allowances, 
which will be discussed later. 

For fixing the direct reserve works wage, the Unemployment 
Commission collects data from the districts in question concern- 
ing the wages payable on the open market for different kinds of 
unskilled work. The lowest wage level noted in each locality as 
applicable to a comparatively large number of unskilled workers 
is defined as the “local unskilled worker’s wage”. With this 
as a basis the local reserve works wage is fixed so that in 
communes with the highest local unskilled worker’s wage it is 
about 20 per cent. below that wage, while in other communes the 
lower the local wage the smaller is the difference between the two. 

The number of communes for which reserve works wages of 
various amounts were fixed at the time of writing (March 1932) 
was as follows : 


Local unskilled Local reserve Number 
worker’s wage works wage of communes 


(kr. per day) (kr. per day) 


.00 7.00 
-50 75 
00 40 
50 -10 
.00 -75 
-50 -40 
.00 .05 
-50 .70 
-00 -30 
-50 00 
00 -70 
-50 45 
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. The table shows that the reserve works wages in relation to 
the actual unskilled workers’ wages paid—and in relation to the 
cost of living—vary very widely; in fact, the lowest reserve works 
wage is not quite half the highest. The lowest reserve works 
wages are naturally paid in rural districts, where practically all 
the State reserve works are situated. The highest reserve works 
wages are paid in industrial districts and larger towns, from 
which a large number of the unemployed are sent to reserve 
works. As the local allowances which are described below are 
fixed with reference to the reserve works wage both in the 
worker’s home commune and in the commune of the workplace, 
a reserve works wage must also be fixed for districts where no 
reserve works are in progress, but from which unemployed 
workers are sent to reserve works in other localities. Since the 
reserve works wages are to be closely adjusted to the wage level 
on the open market, the Unemployment Commission must care- 
fully follow any fluctuations in that level and make the necessary 
changes in the reserve works wages previously fixed. When 
more important increases or reductions of wages take place on 
the open market, the Unemployment Commission collects up-to- 
date wage data from the communes concerned, and these are 
used as a basis for a general revision of the reserve works wages. 

At the reserve works the work is practically all done at piece 
rates, which are adjusted so that a worker with normal working 
capacity can earn the reserve works wage fixed for the locality. 
After a rate has been fixed for a particular piece of work it 
remains in force as long as the job lasts, even if the average earn- 
ings prove much higher than the reserv2 works wage. If the rate 
is by mistake fixed too high, it is corrected on the next occasion 
of fixing piece rates. If, on the contrary, owing to unforeseen 
circumstances a rate has been fixed too low, it is immediately 
raised to the figure considered suitable. The Unemployment 
Commission follows carefully and continuously the level of earn- 
ings at each workplace and its relation to the reserve works wage 
fixed for the workplace. In practice, the average actual earnings 
at all the workplaces are usually 10 to 12 per cent. above the 
wage so fixed. 

As the reserve works wage serves as a basis for fixing piece 
rates for the workplace as a whole, the actual earnings of the 
various shifts and of individual workers vary according to their 
output. Enquiries that have been made have shown that at every 
workplace the highest individual earnings are usually from 100 
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to 150 per cent. above the lowest. It has also been observed that 
the higher earnings are obtained not only by capable unskilled 
workers but also, after a short period of training, by capable 
skilled workers from different industrial occupations. 

Even workers who are altogether unaccustomed to the kind 
of work assigned to them on reserve works are usually able after 
a short time to reach the earnings calculated for the workplace. 


Since the principle that wages on reserve works must be lower 
than on the open market is of essential importance for these 
works, some information should be given concerning the reasons 
on which it rests. 

Wages on the open market in Sweden present very wide 
divergences. These are due to differences not only in the nature 
and economic conditions of the various occupations, but also in the 
cost of living and in the degree of development of trade unionism 
in the various occupations and localities. In Stockholm the actual 
2arnings of skilled male workers range from 2-4 kr. an hour 
for building workers to 1-1.75 kr. an hour for textile and cloth- 
ing workers; an unskilled worker in the Stockholm building 
industry earns 2-3 kr. an hour and an unskilled worker in the 
textile industry 0.84 kr. an hour. In other urban districts there are 
similar, though less marked, differences in wages. In some rural 
districts skilled building workers earn 0.75-1 kr. an hour and 
their assistants 0.50-0.75 kr. an hour. At the sugar factories in 
rural districts the unskilled workers earn about 0.90 kr., while 
the agricultural workers ‘who unload the sugar beet at the 
factory receive 0.45 kr. an hour. This last figure is the usual 
remuneration for day labourers in agriculture who board them- 
selves. In rural districts where industry or forestry is carried 
on to a considerable extent the agricultural worker’s wage may, 
however, reach 0.50-0.65 kr. an hour. 


Since at the reserve works workers from different occupa- 
tions and districts are brought together, it is impossible to allow 
the different groups of workers to retain their very different wage 
levels. Such a system of remuneration would on the one hand 
produce differ2nces in wages at each workplace that must appear 
equally unfair to workers and management, and on the other hand 
help to maintain that sharp differentiation between occupations 
which tends to produce and perpetuate unemployment, while it 
would further be contrary to the object of the system of relief, 
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which is impartially to give such assistance as may be considered 
reasonable in cases of distress. 

The same wage standards must therefore be applied to all 
the unemployed on the same reserve works’, and for this it is 
clear that the basis must be the wages paid in the locality for 
similar work, principally navvying and other unskilled work. 
Even here, however, there are substantial differences in wages 
in any one locality. The departments of State which undertake 
construction on a large scale are bound by collective agreements 
to apply wage standards that are not always in agreement with 
each other. The collective agreements entered into by private 
firms also contain different wage clauses, while on works 
organised by the road maintenance boards the wages paid, 
although most nearly approaching agricultural wages, are 
usually more or less affected by the often fortuitous campaigns 
conducted by other groups of workers. By far the greater part 
of the unskilled work carried out in country districts is however 
performed by agricultural labour, for which wages are lowest. 

The reasons why the lowest unskilled worker’s wage paid 
on any considerable scale in the locality has been adopted as a 
basis and why, further, the reserve works wage is fixed at a 
figure below this unskilled worker’s wage are primarily of a 
social nature, but are also economic. 

Only schemes that need not necessarily be carried out at 
once can be accepted as reserve works. Since they have to be 
paid for out of taxes, the consequent increase of taxation and 
increased absorption of available capital tend to hamper the 
revival of industry, and to diminish its possibility of providing 
work on the open market. These disadvantages due to the 
absorption of capital make it of importance to see that the cost 
of the works is kept as low as is compatible with the social 
purposes of the system of relief. 

These purposes in themselves necessitate arrangements that 
tend to render the reserve works more expensive. In a country 
with so highly seasonal a climate as Sweden, general industrial 
activity, particularly in agriculture and means of communica- 
tion, is much greater in summer than in winter. During the 





1 It should be observed, however, that the small number of what are called 
specialised workers — about 5 per cent. of all the workers employed on reserve 
works — needed for skilled work receive the wages paid locally for such work on 
the ordinary labour market. 
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summer there is therefore a demand for labour that is lacking 
in the winter, when unemployment is regularly far more 
extensive, and also socially more injurious, than during the other 
half of the year—in periods of prosperity as well as of depres- 
sion. The principal function of the reserve works must there- 
fore be fulfilled in winter. They must then be executed on a 
scale which, for economic reasons, has no equivalent for corres- 
ponding work on the open market, and which therefore renders 
them relatively costly. 

As pointed out above, experience has also shown that, for 
this kind of work on the open market, industrial workers cannot 
compete with unskilled workers and agricultural workers, and 
that therefore the unemployed must be given a right of priority 
for vacancies on the reserve works, and arrangements must be 
made for their transport to and stay at the workplace. These 
arrangements—free journeys, local allowances, and special social 
benefits—are in effect additions to the wage proper, and entail 
considerable expenditure. 

The fact that the execution of the works in winter and the 
special arrangements for the workers entail costs that do not 
encumber works on the open market is regarded as an economic 
reason for fixing the direct wage at a somewhat lower level than 
the unskilled worker’s wage prevailing in the locality. 

But the principal reason for this attitude lies in the official 
policy with regard to unemployment. The relief granted to the 
unemployed is a benefit which, like any other form of assistance, 
strengthens their economic powers of resistance, and thereby 
reduces the compulsion to self-help by means of voluntary 
adjustment to the demands of the open market, which fluctuate 
with the economic situation as a whole. Since this adjustment 
is a material condition for the prevention of unemployment, it is 
important to organise the relief in such a way that the 
consequent weakening of the unemployed worker’s sense of 
responsibility for his own support, and of his interest in finding 
work and a livelihood in his own occupation or outside it, is 
reduced to a minimum. It follows that the wages on reserve 
works must not be fixed at such a level that they tend to prevent 
the persons employed on them from accepting any openings on 
the labour market, even in lower-paid occupations, and still less 
must they be fixed so that reserve works prove attractive to 
workers already in employment. 
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These aims would not be achieved if wages were fixed at the 
level prevalent in the locality. Owing to the small demand for 
labour in agriculture during the winter, many agricultural 
workers would then be induced to register as unemployed and 
claim these openings, instead of observing the old-established 
tradition of doing various useful jobs at home, or of being 
satisfied with such casual jobs as they may obtain on the open 
market. Further, if wages were fixed in accordance with some 
local collective agreement for construction work, where com- 
paratively high seasonal wages are paid, the reserve works would 
become directly attractive not only to agricultural workers but 
to workers in other occupations as well. 

Experience has also shown that, in the case of undertakings 
on the open market, greater claims are made on the State and 
the communes than on other employers. In particular the 
workers demand that public institutions shall act as “ model 
employers ’’, who ought not to expose their workers to the risk 
of unemployment. When, therefore, public construction works 
are completed, there is a strong demand that the workers 
employed on them should be provided with continued employ- 
ment at some other undertaking. If the wages of the open 
market were applied on public works for the unemployed, there 
would therefore be a risk of attracting workers from lower-paid 
occupations, who would consider themselves as having a reason- 
able claim to employment at successive undertakings, and would 
have no inducement to find their way back voluntarily to the 
open market even in periods of industrial prosperity. 

The lower wages in force on reserve works, on the contrary, 
are no attraction to persons who have a prospect of finding 
work on their own account, or have other means of support. 
If such persons apply for direct relief, and are offered employ- 
ment on reserve works, they usually prefer to refuse the assist- 
ance rather than leave their homes and accept employment with 
relatively low earnings. This possibility is even less attractive 
to persons unwilling to work, who are otherwise always ready 
to take advantage of any available facilities for assistance. The 
lower wages paid on reserve works thus effect an automatic 
selection among the unemployed, so that the assistance granted 
by the authorities is limited to those who are willing to work 
and in genuine need of assistance. Among them, the lower 
wages further create a definite economic interest in seizing any 
opportunity to return to the open market and its better wage 
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conditions. The experience gained on the reserve works shows 
also that as soon as there is an improvement on the open market 
—such as always takes place, for instance, in the warmer season 
—there is a definite exodus of workers (5 to 15 per cent. per 
month) who have found other employment on their own account. 
The lower wages paid on reserve works thus tend to preserve 
the workers’ interest in supporting themselves, and their mobility 
as regards both occupation and locality. 

As in any case the earnings on reserve works amount to con- 
siderably more than can be obtained in the form of direct relief, 
these works are a more effective form of assistance. Yet it is 
unlikely that the system of reserve works will be more costly to 
the public authorities than that of direct relief, which also 
attracts persons who do not wish to work, or are not in urgent 
need of public assistance. Furthermore, the reserve works are 
of economic and cultural value ; they keep the workers in good 
physical condition, and free them from the feeling of being 
recipients of relief. 


Local Allowances 


As previously explained, the same wage standard applies to 
all workers on any particular reserve works scheme, irrespective 
of the wage levels in the places and occupations from which 
they come. Most of the reserve workers come from towns and 
industrial districts with comparatively high wage levels, whereas 
the reserve works are situated in rural districts where wages are 
usually low. As the lower wage level at the workplace is on 
the whole compensated by the lower cost of living, the reserve 
works wage, with the accompanying social advantages, is 
deemed to provide the single worker with a reasonable livelihood. 

A worker who has a family to support is however in a 
different position. The reserve works wage at the workplace, 
where the cost of living is usually low, is not sufficient to 
support his family at home where the cost of living is higher. 
For this reason a man with dependants employed on reserve 
works in a district where the reserve works wage is lower than 
that fixed for his home district receives a local allowance equal 
to the difference between the reserve works wages for the two 
districts in question. Thus if a worker from a locality with the 
maximum reserve works wage of 7 kr. is employed on reserve 
works in a locality where the reserve works wage is 5.05 kr., 
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the local allowance is the difference between these two amounts, 
or 1.95 kr. per day. These local allowances eliminate the differ- 
ences in respect of means of subsistence that differences in 
reserve works wages would otherwise impose on men with 
dependants. Since the local allowance is not a wage proper, but 
is intended to eliminate local differences in wage levels, it is 
usually paid not out of the State credit, but out of the moneys 
of the commune concerned. It is not paid at the workplace, but 
direct to the family where they live. 


Social Benefits 


The workers employed on reserve works are naturally 
entitled to the social benefits enjoyed by workers on the open 
market, under legislation or otherwise. Thus the workplaces 
are carefully supervised to ensure the observance of the safety 
regulations in force and the adoption of all suitable measures in 
this respect. Compensation for victims of industrial accidents 
is provided for by insurance, in accordance with the regulations 
in force. In case of sickness or accident that can be treated at 
the workplace the worker is treated free of charge, and receives 
in addition a sickness allowance. These benefits are paid for 
by the State. If, however, the sickness or accident is of such a 
nature that the worker has to be sent home, the communal 
authority concerned has to look after him. 

Since the workers are not themselves responsible for their 
engagement on reserve works, but are selected by the competent 
unemployment committee in accordance with the decisions and 
instructions of the National Unemployment Commission, it is 
held that the public authorities must make special arrangements 
for their transport to and stay at the workplace. The unemploy- 
ment committee has to provide the workers with their railway 
ticket, etc., for the journey to the workplace. The cost of this, 
and in certain cases the cost of the return journey home from 
the workplace, is met out of the State unemployment credit. 
The unemployment committee also supplies suitable clothing for 
outdoor work to those workers who need it. In certain cases 
the committee, by agreement with the worker, is reimbursed by 
means of successive deductions from the monthly surplus of his 
earnings over the fixed rate. 

Before the workers arrive at the workplace the management 
makes arrangements for their accommodation. In many cases 
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lodgings can be rented from the local population. Where 
sufficient accommodation cannot be provided in this way the 
workers are housed in small transportable buildings fitted with 
heating and cooking equipment, of a type designed on the basis 
of past experience. The cost of housing accommodation is met 
out of the State unemployment credit. The workers themselves 
pay for their own food, for which they provide independently or 
in co-operative groups, an arrangement that has been found 
more suitable than those previously tried. The Unemployment 
Commission has prepared practical instructions for these work- 
ers concerning suitable diet and the treatment, preservation, and 
preparation of food. By agreement with local traders the 
management ensures that the workers are supplied with food at 
reasonable prices. 


Cost of Reserve Works 


The average cost per man-day of the State reserve works 
during the financial year July 1930 to June 1931, and its percent- 
age distribution over the principal items, appear in the following 
table : 


Item Cost per man-day 
Kr. Per cent. of total 


Central administration 0.33 4.7 


Workplaces : 
Labour cost : 
Wages 
Local allowances 
Social benefits 


Management 0.45 6.3 


Other expenses (tools, materials, 
transport, etc.) 0.93 13.2 


Total 7.07 100.0 


As regards the figure given here for central administration, 
it should be observed that it comprises the whole cost of the 
Unemployment Commission, and therefore includes the cost of 
the central management for all measures for the relief of 
unemployment, as well as any relief, training courses, etc., 
organised with the help of the State unemployment credit. 

The magnitude of the State reserve works in the years 1921- 
1931 is indicated by the following table : 
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STATISTICS OF STATE RESERVE WORKS, 1921-1931 





Number of schemes | Number of workers employed 
ae Gross cost 





Minimum| Maximum Minimum Maximum | 





Kr. 


1921 27,782,088 
1922 45,919,120 
1923 27,023,886 
1924 3,616,787 
1925 3,470,398 
1926 } 2,452,034 
1926-1927 4,232,727 
1927-1928 5,614,267 
1928-1929 4,505,503 
1929-1930 3,890,296 
1930-1931 7,094,717 
1931 2 7,683,478 


214 January-30 June. ? 1 July-31 December. 


























The maximum figures for the number of schemes and of 
workers employed relate to the winter months, the minimum 
figures to the summer months. The gross cost for the whole 
period 1921-1931 was over 143,000,000 kr. 

At the middle of February 1932 the total cost of the State 
reserve works in progress in different parts of the country was 
estimated at 41,618,000 kr. 


MIXED STATE AND COMMUNAL RESERVE WoRrKS 


In view of the communes’ primary obligation to look after 
their own necessitous persons, the National Unemployment Com- 
mission demands that when unemployment exists the communes 
should themselves try to relieve it by organising works. In many 
cases, however, it is difficult to extend communal works of 
immediate importance ; the difficulties; too, are often financial. 
To encourage the communes to organise and carry out public 
works that are perhaps not of immediate urgency but are in the 
long run necessary for the development of the commune, they 
are given the possibility of obtaining a certain subsidy towards 
such works out of the State unemployment credit. This subsidy 
enables the communes to meet the interest charges due to 
the earlier execution of the work ; while the State economises 
on the expenses it would otherwise incur in respect of direct 
relief for the unemployed or their engagement on State reserve 
works, 
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The same regulations, wherever appropriate, apply to the 
communal reserve works as to the State reserve works. An 
application for a State subsidy for this purpose must be sub- 
mitted by the commune to the Unemployment Commission 
before the work is started. The application must state the nature 
and extent of the work (by means of plans and estimates), the 
programme for its execution and financing, its local significance 
and capacity for providing work for the unemployed, the date 
at which it might be contemplated as part of the normal 
programme, the economic situation of the commune, etc. If the 
Unemployment Commission approves the scheme as mixed State 
and communal reserve works, it fixes the amount of the State 
subsidy, the number of workers who may be engaged, and the 
wage at which they are to be employed. The total State subsidy 
may not exceed half the amount paid to the workers engaged 
on the scheme ; the average per worker per working day may 
not exceed half the wage fixed for State reserve works in the 
locality, and may in no case be more than 3 kr. Communes 
with severe unemployment and in a weak financial position, 
however, may be granted by the Government a higher State 
subsidy than 50 per cent. of the wage fixed for the reserve works. 

When the scheme is situated in the locality where the 
workers live, so that they can live at home, they usually do not 
receive any special benefits other than those offered by the 
ordinary labour market. 

The schemes usually accepted as mixed State and communal 
reserve works are, in urban districts, levelling work, and road 
and street construction and the laying of water mains in areas 
not covered by a town-planning scheme ; in rural districts, road 
and land improvement work, and the laying out of cemeteries 
and other public places. 

At the middle of March 1932 there were mixed reserve works 
in progress in 110 communes, at an estimated cost of 6,550,000 kr., 
of which wages were estimated to form 4,740,000 kr. The State 
contribution to wages varies from 30 to 90 per cent. in different 
communes. 


OTHER SCHEMES 


In the budget for the last few years a credit has been included 
for the organisation of what are called “ assignable ” sch2mes. * 





1 Beredskapsarbeten : public utility works which would not otherwise have 
been urdertaken until later. 
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This credit is placed at the disposal of the Government for the 
provision of employment on public works in localities where 
unemployment is widespread. As these works are carried out 
on the ordinary labour market, they are open to all applicants, 
though unemployed workers who are suitable are given some 
preference. In March 1932 funds were allocated for the execution 
of 62 schemes of this kind, at an estimated cost of 2,580,000 kr. 


When a particular industry or undertaking of decisive 
importance to the population of a locality finds itself in an 
economic situation that produces severe unemployment, it has 
happened in exceptional cases that the State, and also some 
communes, have tried to prevent unemployment by special 
intervention. As an example of such special action it may be 
mentioned that on some occasions the State has ordered paving 
stones from the stone industry, which have later been supplied 
on favourable terms to road maintenance boards and communes 
for the permanent paving of roads and streets. The orders have 
been distributed among the stone-cutting firms with reference 
to the extent of unemployment in different localities ; they are 
carried out at the prevailing wage rates, but hours and earnings 
are to some extent rationed by a limitation of the output per 


worker per month. The orders for stone that were placed during 
the winter of 1931-1932 for a total of 3.5 million kr. provided 
work for 5,000 workers. 


It should be added that, although a large number of schemes 
have been carried out as reserve works or assignable schemes, 
the regular State public works have also been gradually extended. 
The chief reason for this extension has of course been the 
demands created by economic and cultural development. But 
account has also been taken of the desirability of preventing 
unemployment by providing more work. For similar reasons 
the regular programmes of the communes have also been steadily 
extended. 


STATISTICS OF RELIEF 


The following table shows, for certain months in the period 
1930-1932, the number of unemployed registered with the unem- 
ployment committees as applicants for relief and the number 
who have been assisted by employment on State or mixed State 
and communal reserve works, by State-regulated relief, and 
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by measures taken by the communes (public works or direct 
relief ).* 


STATISTICS OF ASSISTANCE GRANTED, 1930-1932 





1930 1931 
Applicants and form 
of assistance granted 





Sept. Dec. June | Sept. 





Number of applicants for 
relief 31,$01) 41,885| 31,057 88,761 


Number assisted : 
With State collabora- 
tion: 
State reserve works 3,521 6,620) 6,980 
Mixed State and com- 
munal reserve works 381 1,199 863 
Direct relief ! 234 2,772| 3,887 








Total 4,136 10,591) 11,730 


Per cent. of appli- 
cants - 13.0 é 34.1 | 29.1 





By the communes alone: 
Communal works 
Communal relief 





Total 


Per cent. of appli- 
cants 














Total assisted : 
Number 2,822 | 11,040) 22,092) 16,063) 17,729) 38,308) 62,195 


Per cent. of applicants | 32.8 | 34.6 | 52.7 | 51.7 | 43.9 | 43.1 56.7 


1 Of the 4,700 young unemployed workers who in March 1932 were attending specially organ- 
ised training courses, the majority were in receipt of direct unemployment relief. 



































The table shows that in September 1930 assistance was in 
the main confined to the organisation of State reserve works. 
These had to be extended during the following winter, and 
supplemented partly by State-regulated relief and partly by 
communal measures. Owing to the effects of the general depres- 
sion there was only a small reduction in the demand for relief 
when summer came, so that only the direct relief could be 





1 The table does not include the 5,000 workers who have been provided with 
work by the State orders for stone, nor those employed on assignable schemes. 
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reduced. In the winter of 1931-1932, when the world depres- 
sion, combined with seasonal conditions, led to widespread 
unemployment, there was a considerable increase in all forms of 
assistance, especially direct relief. For the spring months of 
1932, however, an extension of the reserve works was planned, 
so as to facilitate a substantial reduction of direct relief. 


During the period covered by the table the various measures 
in question—leaving out of account the State orders for stone 
and the assignable schemes—provided assistance for 33 to 57 
per cent. of the unemployed registered with the unemployment 
committees. Of the remainder, it is probable that many received 
temporary or more permanent assistance through.the Poor Law 
authorities or private institutions for relief. Furthermore, the 
unemployment funds of the trade unions have granted benefit 
on a considerable scale to their members, who do not as a rule 
apply to the unemployment committees for relief so long as they 
are in receipt of benefit from their own funds. 





The Standard Working Week 
in Australia: I 
by 


O. de R. FoENANDER, LL.M. 


Lecturer in Economics and in European History, 
University of Melbourne 


Australia offers an interesting example of a country in which 
the working week of 48 hours was established soon afte: the 
middle of the last century, and in which from 1920 onwards the 
44-hour week was very widely prevalent in industry. In the 
following article the author shows how in the early years of the 
twentieth century the standard of 48 hours established by custom 
became the standard enforced by the Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court, and how after the war the Court came to accept for a 
time the lower standard of 44 hours. He traces in detail the 
vicissitudes of the 44-hour week through the decade following 
1920, showing how the principles applied by the Court—equal 
opportunities for enjoyment of leisure, maintenance of the level 
of production, prosperity of the industry, capacity to meet 
foreign competition—influenced its decisions, and considers how 
far differences in the result of their application could be 
reconciled with consistency and continuity of the Court’s policy 
at different periods. The history is carried down to 1930, when 
the general economic depression seemed to have revived a 
tendency on the part of the Court to return to the 48-hour 
standard. 


THE Earty History OF THE WorKING WEEK 


ECAUSE of her youth, Australia has escaped those dreary 

days when men, in the intermissions between toil, had time 

for little else than bare sustenance and sleep. From her com- 

paratively early days she has enjoyed that ancient labour ideal, 
the blessing of a 48-hour working week. 

In the two chief States (then known as colonies), New South 
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Wales and Victoria, recognition of an 8-hour working day with 
the six-day week dates back to the year 1856. The innovation 
first makes its appearance in the building trade as the result of 
agreements between the master builders and sections of their 
skilled employees, and within the next few years it came to 
prevail throughout the greater number of industries in Australia. 
Thus in 1858 the colony of Queensland secured a general 8-hour 
day, South Australia in 1873, Tasmania in 1874, and the last of 
the settled colonies—Western Australia—in 1896. But the aims 
of Australian unionism, so far as they touched on hours of 
labour, did not rest content with these victories. The leaders 
demanded the Saturday afternoon half-holiday for purposes of 
recreation or rest. The agitation obtained a partial success, for 
the employers adjusted the working hour schedules to permit to 
the workers freedom after one o’clock on the Saturday afternoon. 
On five days of the week 8% hours were to be worked, leaving 
4% hours to be completed on the Saturday forenoon. The 
workers, however, were ill-satisfied with a concession which 
amounted to little more than a rearrangement of time. They 
insisted on a “clean” 8-hour day, that is, a weekday with a 
maximum of 8 hours and no work after one o’clock on Saturday. 
The struggle grew vigorous and bitter till, in the early nineties, 
the general industrial movement throughout Australia received a 
crushing reverse in the total collapse of the great shearing and 
maritime strikes. In a contest of naked force with the organised 
employers, the workers realised their utter helplessness. Their 
funds were exhausted, and, in salutary mood, they sought the 
aid of the State to right their wrongs. They became advocates 
of compulsory arbitration under State regulation in the settle- 
ment of industrial troubles. Public opinion sanctioned their 
cause, and so the State made its entry into the field of industrial 
disputes. The first fruits of the new policy were the institution 
of Arbitration Courts in South Australia and New South Wales. 
The other colonies took a somewhat similar action, although 
control did not in every case materialise in a court. Victoria, 
for example, preferred the device of wages boards, with which 
she had been experimenting in a small way.’ 





2 At the present time, it may not be out of place to point out that control in the 
various States is exercised through the following authorities : (1) New South Wales : 
the Industrial Commission (since the year 1926, when it was substituted for the 
Court of Industrial Arbitration) ; (2) Victoria : a Wages Board for each individual 
trade and industry ; (3) Queensland: the Industrial Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration (as constituted by virtue of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
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THE FEDERAL STANDARD TILL 1920 


In 1904, in exercise of the power delegated to it by the Federal 
Constitution of 1901 to “make laws for the peace, order and good 
government of the Commonwealth” in respect of “ conciliation 
and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of industrial 
disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State”, the 
Federal Parliament passed an Act to create a new industrial 
authority, the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration.’ 

The Court began its duties in an atmosphere of rising prices, 
and because it laid down the principle that it would vary wages 
in accordance with general price fluctuations, it found itself 
compelled steadily to increase the payments to labour. The 
unions showed a great eagerness to file their plaints with so 
complaisant a tribunal, and many industrial agreements, purely 
local in their origin and bearing, were artificially made to 
become inter-State so as to found a jurisdiction for the Court to 
adjudge the dispute. The High Court of Australia, which is the 
arbiter of the Federal Constitution, lent its assistance to the 
unions in the realisation of this object. By a rather strained 
interpretation that it placed upon the vital expressions “ dispute ” 
and “extending beyond the limits of any one State”, it showed 
its favour to the new tribunal. In this way the Arbitration Court 
was able, to borrow the phrase of the old legalists, ampliare juris- 
dictionem at the expense of the States, and it rapidly developed 
into by far the most important industrial authority on the 
Continent. The State boards and courts certainly still continued 
their work ; but because of this progressive narrowing of the 
residue of industrial power that belonged to them under the 
Constitution Act, they declined correspondingly in the popular 
estimation. This extension of the Federal Court’s jurisdiction, 
unforeseen and uncontemplated by those who drafted the Federal 
Bill, amounted, as Sir Samuel Griffiths, First Chief Justice of the 





Act of 1929) ; (4) South Australia : the Industrial Court aided by various Industrial 
Boards in the several trades and industries ; (5) Western Australia : the Court of 
Arbitration ; (6) Tasmania: Wages Boards operating in the various trades and 
industries, as in Victoria. 

? For an account of the Act and of the constitution of the Court cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. X, Nos. 4-6, Oct.-Dec. 1924 : “ The Development of State Wage 
Regulation in Australia and New Zealand’’, by D. McD. SEtus. More recent 
amendments and their effects are described in two articles by O. de R. FoENANDER 
in Vol. XIX, No. 2, Feb. 1929, and Vol. XXIV. No. 6, Dec. 1931. 
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High Court and himself a father of the Constitution, pointedly 
remarked, to a “ fraud on the Constitution”. The High Court, 
too, has declared that any measure, award or determination of 
a State Parliament, tribunal or board is, in so far as it is 
inconsistent with an award or order of the Federal Arbitration 
Court, null and void. And when, in addition, it is remembered 
that the State authorities grew more and more to copy or adopt 
the standards of the Commonwealth Court, it will be understood 
that awards of the Federal tribunal determined, either directly 
or indirectly, the conditions under which the great majority of 
the workers in Australia were called upon to labour. A study 
therefore of the Federal Court’s prescriptions in relation to hours 
of work will afford the easiest way of observing the variations of 
the standard working week in Australia since the early days of 
Federation. 

The measure which provided for the creation of the Court 
directed that this body, in the exercise of its powers and duties, 
should act with equity and good conscience and in accordance 
with the substantial merits of the individual case ; furthermore, 
in making its awards or orders on industrial matters, it was to 
have regard to the interests not only of the parties immediately 
concerned but also of the community as a whole. But beyond 
these very general counsels of perfection contained in sections 4, 
23, 27 and 40 of the Act, the legislature offered no instructions 
or advice to the President of the Court as to the lines to follow 
in determining the respective rights of the parties to disputes. 
It preserved a silence upon such fundamentals as the basic rate 
of payment for unskilled labourers and the hours to be worked 
in the industry of average character. The Court was thrown on 
its own resources in discovering or formulating the standards 
which it proposed to utilise in dispensing justice in industry. 
Accordingly Mr. Justice Higgins in the year 1907, in his capacity 
as President of the Court, enunciated that the minimum wage 
payable to the unskilled labourer should be that which would 
be sufficient to enable the normal man, his wife and three 
children to maintain themselves according to the accepted 
Australian mode of living. It was similarly incumbent on the 
President to declare a rule or standard which would be applied 
in the determination of hours of work. In the Printing Industry 
case (1927) standard hours were defined by Judge Lukin, a 
member of the Federal Arbitration Court as then constituted, as 
“that number of hours ordinarily worked at ordinary rates of 
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pay which have been authoritatively prescribed—that is to say, 
by legally constituted authority, Parliament or Arbitration Court 
—or, in the absence of such authoritative prescription, which 
have been generally accepted by agreement or custom”. No 
authority, however, having spoken, Mr. Justice Higgins decided 
to ascertain what hours of labour were “ generally accepted by 
agreement or custom” in Australia, and, in the absence of 
reasons to the contrary, to prescribe them authoritatively. After 
investigation—“ empirical”’ certainly*—he came to the con- 
clusion that a 48-hour week (arranged so as to provide for the 
Saturday afternoon leisure) was usual in the average Australian 
industry, and he announced his general intention of observing 
and enforcing this usage in the settlement of disputes that came 
into the Court. Thus in the Builders’ Labourers’ case he says : 
“In the Australian communities 48 hours constitute the generally 
accepted standard of working time”*, and in the Timber 
Workers’ Unien case he has it: “ At present we have established 
in Australia a standard of 48 hours per week.” * The standard 
he adopts is no new departure ; in accordance with English legal 
traditions he considers it a Court’s province to declare rather 
than to innovate. It is not for him, of his own motion, to blaze 
the path to his ideal ; it is his duty to regulate and enforce social 
justice as freely practised by the people. He accordingly writes 
in judgment in the Builders’ Labourers’ case: “It is my duty 
to accept recognised standards, not to create them.” ° He realises 
to the full the grave consequences that are involved in any 
deflection of standards. “A change in the standard hours of 
work is, of itself,” he says in the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers’ case, “a tremendous social change, of far-reaching 
consequence.” ® 

It must, of course, be understood that the 48-hour working 
week dictated by the Court from time to time is not a rigid rule 
for all occupations ; it is not of the character of a strict and 
unbending principle. It is designed merely to cover the condi- 





1 25 C.A.R., p. 1277. (C.A.R. = Commonwealth Arbitration Reports.) 

2 Mr. Justice Higgins in his book, A New Province for Law and Order, Chapter II, 
describes his fixation of the basic wage for unskilled labour in his Harvester Judg- 
ment of 1907 as “ empirical” ; the expression may equally well fit his determina- 
tion of standard hours, for in the latter task his investigations were, generally 
speaking, cursory in nature. 

37 C.A.R., p. 228. 

4 14 C.A.R., p. 811. 

5 7 C.A.R., p. 228. 

6 14 C.A.R., p. 28. 
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tions of the normal industry. Higher or lower hours are 
prescribed in industries which, to the Court’s satisfaction, are not 
of the average character, but there is a presumption—rebuttable 
of course—that the industry in question is normal. The follow- 
ing examples should suffice to illustrate what type of occupation 
has appeared to the Court to be of un-average nature. In the 
Meat Industry case, certain carters and drivers were called upon 
by the Court to work 52 hours per week because their duties 
offered both a freedom from monotony and an opportunity for 
healthy open-air conditions of livelihood.’ Similar hours were 
prescribed for men employed in the various avocations in or 
about country homesteads. In regard to bullock drivers, boundary 
riders and men of a useful but nondescript character generically 
known as station hands, the President did not find it reasonably 
practicable to fix any definite hours at all. “How is it possible”, 
he asked, “ to apply the 48-hours’ week to men who are not seen 
for a week or weeks by the employer or his overseer, or about 
the homestead, and who must do whatever is necessary for the 
stock or the fencing as circumstances demand or permit ?” 
In such a class of case there is obviously an insufficiency of 
material available for the Court’s general guidance. In such 
circumstances it must confess ils ineptitude and stay tis hand, 
and all agreements as to working hours in these “ chaotic” and 
“unregulated ’’ industries are therefore left to the parties 
themselves.” 

In prescribing time margins the Court does not, of course, 
compel men to work these hours and none other ; it merely lays 
down a maximum. The standard is in the interests of the 
employee, and so the restriction lies upon the employer. It is, 
of course, quite open to the employee to contract with his 
employer for any less number of hours per week; but an 
employer may not, under penalty, work his employee at ordinary 
rates of pay beyond the hours prescribed for the industry. For 
all overtime work the employee is entitled to a higher scale of 





remuneration. 

It should here be added that the Court has endeavoured to 
apply its standard working week to govern conditions at sea as 
well as on land. Ships’ officers*, deck hands* and marine 





1 10 C.A.R., p. 465. 

2 11 C.A.R. (Pastoralists’ case), pp. 389, 422. 
3 4 C.A.R. (Ships’ Officers’ case), p. 89. 

4 5 C.A.R. (Seamen’s case), p. 147. 
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engineers ‘ were all duly granted the 48-hour working week, and 
it was immaterial for this purpose whether the vessel was upon 
the high seas or tied up in port. 


The net cumulative result of decisions by the Court upon the 
lines generally indicated was the establishment of a 48-hour 
standard working week in Australia. It is noteworthy that this 
stage had been reached at a time when the corresponding 
standard in Great Britain varied from 54 to 56, and in the 
United States from 52 to 60. The President of the Court took 
great pride in the advanced social position to which the country 
had attained, and in the Builders’ Labourers’ case he boastec 
that, in establishing a limit of 48 hours for the week, Australis 
had “achieved a result which is the envy of many othe! 
nations.” * But the unions were far from satisfied ; they were 
not content to rest with such a standard ; and they announced 
the concession of a 44-hour week as their immediate objective 
in this respect. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Court 
found itself a battle-ground on which a fierce struggle upon the 
question of reduced working hours was waged. The employers 
argued that a lessening of the working week would result in a 
diminishing production, and they insisted that industry was 
incapable of supporting itself on a restricted output. They 
urged, however, in the alternative, that if the Court should 
believe that output would not necessarily be reduced with a 
44-hour working week, it should take any precautions that might 
be deemed essential to maintain that level of production. This, 
they contended with force, could effectively be done only by the 
extension of the system of payment by results to all industries 
to which it was appropriate. In other words, they demanded 
the unqualified acceptance of piece work by organised labour as 
a condition precedent to any further reduction of the working 
week. But Australian labour leaders have a keen recollection of 
past industrial abuses and they showed themselves uncom- 
promisingly averse from anything but time labour ; they restated 
their fears that piece work would break down the solidarity of 
the labour movement and throw the workers again to the mercy 
of their masters. It is perhaps a matter of regret—certainly of 
comment—that in these years no really definite steps were taken 
on behalf of the employers to assure the workers that they would 





1 6 C.A.R. (Marine Engineers’ case), p. 95. 
2 7 C.A.R., p. 228. 
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not necessarily be prejudiced if wages were to be measured by 
the yardstick of productivity. It should have been easy for them 
to establish this proposition, for the Court has it in its power, if 
invoked, to fix wages by the piece. In later days (1927) Judge 
Beeby called the employers’ organisations to book on this 
account ; thus, in the Engineers’ case, he remarks : “I was struck 
with the frequent admission by employers that no organised 
campaign for breaking down hostility to the piecework system 
had ever been started, and no scheme of guarantees against past 
abuses ever offered.” * 

For many years, however, the efforts of the unions to obtain 
a reduced working week did not meet with much success. The 
President took a consistent course and discouraged all such 
applications, granting reductions only where special or excep- 
tional circumstances could be shown to exist. He said in the 
Telegraph and Telephone Construction case: “I never depart 
from that standard except for some special reason, and the 
burden lies on the Union to show me a sufficient special reason.”* 
In what is known as the Broken Hill case he added: “ It is the 
practice of this Court to adhere to the Australian standard of 
48 hours unless there be some strong and distinctive reason for 
a reduction. . . . But the fact that hours can be reduced without 
loss in wages must make this Court very careful as to granting 
a reduction of hours without very special grounds.” * It is clear 
from his dicta in various of his judgments that to the President 
the all-important and decisive consideration was the volume of 
the country’s production ; on no account must a decline in these 
figures be permitted. For many years he remained unconvinced 
that Australia would not be prejudiced in this respect by the 
concession of a 44-hour working week in normal industries, and 
he consistently indicated that the onus of persuading him to the 
contrary lay upon the unions. 

It has been pointed out that His Honour was prepared to 
allow decreased hours of work where the circumstances of the 
industry were “ special” or “ distinctive”. Applications of this 
nature were numerous and obtained a fair measure of success. 
As the result of concessions made from time to time, quite a 
considerable portion of the community was coming to work on 





1 24 C.A.R., p. 755. 

2 8 C.A.R., p. 135. 

3 10 C.A.R., pp. 185, 199. Cf. also Waterside Workers’ Case (9 C.A.R., p. 300) 
and Gas Employees’ case (13 C.A.R., p. 437). 
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a 44-hour week standard. Thus the application of the postal 
electricians (Postal Electricians’ case) was granted because of 
the indoor and nerve-racking character of their duties, 
performed, as they are, in surroundings of continual noise and 
excitement.’ So also for the builders’ labourers (Builders’ 
Labourers’ case), on the ground that they were compelled to 
spend so much of their time in reaching the ever-changing locus 
of their employment ; they had to “ follow their job”, and were 
out of pocket in fares. His Honour said: “If workers are 
employed in a factory, the factory is fixed, and the workers 
generally can fix their homes in the neighbourhood. If men 
are employed on the wharves, they can generally reside near the 
wharves. But in the building trade the job has to be found, 
now here, now there—wherever houses are to be built—and the 
workers cannot shift their homes for every new job.” * He judged 
that a decrease of 4 hours’ work per week would be a rough 
compensation for these hardships. The waterside workers were 
confirmed in their de facto enjoyment of a 44-hour week ; they 
proved that this practice had grown out of agreements made 
from time to time with the employers, and with these agree- 
ments the Court expressed approval.* Men working in mines 
and in the smelteries, too, were allowed the privilege of the 
reduced week because of the dangerous and unhealthy condi- 
tions in which they laboured.* The Mining Employees’ case 
illustrates, however, how guarded the Court could be in consider- 
ing the propriety of admitting an industry into the exception 
principle. In that case the President drew a line of distinction 
as to working hours even between men engaged in the same 
industry. He decreed that only those who were actually working 
below the surface of the mine should enjoy a 44-hour week ; the 
rest, i.e. those employed about the pit’s mouth, must remain 
content with the standard hours.® In the Meat Industry case, 
His Honour refused a 44-hour working week to abattoir men 
and slaughterers on the ground that they did not labour under 
“ unhealthy or dangerous conditions”. In the Clothing Trades 





17 C.ALR., p. 5. 

2 7 C.A.R., pp. 228-229. 

2 9 C.A.R., p. 300 (Waterside Workers’ case). 

* 10 C.A.R., p. 155 (Broken Hill case). The President confesses that in this 
case he was influenced strongly by the reasoning of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Holden v. Hardy (169 U.S. 366). 

5 11 C.A.R., p. 608. 
* 10 C.A.R., p. 491. 
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case the President said that, on their merits, the men employed 
in the tailoring section of the industry were not entitled to any 
variation from the normal working week. He found, however, 
from the figures submitted, that the women who worked in 
these sections outnumbered the men by approximately five to 
one. On the ground of health, and because he thought that a 
reduction of hours would render woman labour more efficient, 
he conceded a 44-hour week to the women. Realising, however, 
that it would not be reasonably practicable in the circumstances 
of this industry to work women and men side by side on a 
different basis of hours, he decided to include the men in the 
award as well.‘ One more case may be cited—the Millers’ and 
Mill Employees’ case.” Here again the Court granted a shortened 
working week; it found that the employees, in addition to 
working on irregular shifts, were compelled to work under 
conditions that tended to react adversely upon their general 
health. 

It will be understood, of course, that the establishment of a 
standard working week—with the important exceptions attached 
arising out of “ special” circumstances— was not the result of 
one single judgment of the Court of a legislative nature. Under 
the provisions of the Constitution as construed by the High 
Court, the Arbitration Court has no power to enter into a 
complete investigation of one typical undertaking, decide upon 
the hours to be worked, and then direct that all other such 
undertakings should work the same hours. In other words, the 
Court has no power to make its award a common rule in the 
industry. The Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1904, in so 
far as it purports to invest the Court with such a power, was, in 
the Boot Trade Employees’ case, declared unconstitutional and 
invalid by the High Court.* The Arbitration Court may not 
generalise ; it is debarred from co-ordinating industrial condi- 
tions of a specific type by its own mere single order or award. 
The meaning of industrial “arbitration” in Australia has 
become limited as the result of this disallowing decision of the 
High Court; outside Australia, the power to make a common rule 








1 13 C.A.R., p. 647. 

2 14C.A.R.,, p. 114. 

3 11 C.L.R., p. 311. Cf. also section 38 of the Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, 1904, There have subsequently been a number of High Court 
cases bearing on the Arbitration Court’s powers in reference to the common rule 
in industry, but substantially, as the result of the latest decisions, the Boot Trade 
Employees’ case stands. 
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arbitration. The Court’s award is binding only on those parties 
who are actually before it. The standard week is only an estab- 
lished fact when the principle is propounded in a typical case of 
great importance, followed by its faithful application to all cases 
of a like nature that come up for adjudication. 

There are, then, two distinct stages in the process by which 
standards in Australia are created. The first is the hearing of 
a case that is by general consent recognised to be in the nature 
of a test. The Court’s award will in a direct sense merely settle 
the particular dispute in issue, and is binding only on those 
parties to the application. But the Court will generally 
announce that in future applications of such a kind a similar 
order will be made. In this judgment and award, particularly 
in the indication as to the Court’s future intentions, lies the 
foundation of the principle. The second stage is the strict 
application of this principle or ratio decidendi to such a number 
of cases that the rule may de facto be said to be general in 
operation. Both stages are essential—the propounding of a 
principle in a test award and its unswerving application in 
dealing with every log or plaint of a similar nature that comes 
within the Court’s competence. 





THE 44-Hour EXPERIMENT AND THE REVERSION 
To 48 Hours 


The year 1920 marks the termination of the period when the 
efforts of the unions to obtain a standard 44-hour working week 
from a Federal or State tribunal were to no purpose. The fear 
of Mr. Justice Higgins that a lessened working week would 
eventuate in a falling output is no doubt the chief explanation 
for the failures of organised labour ; but there was also in many 
quarters an insistent feeling that changes in the industrial 
standards should have their origin in the Legislature and should 
not, in the absence of an express direction from Parliament, 
spring from a Court, tribunal or board. Such a view was given 
voice to as far back as the year 1905 by Mr. Justice Heydon, 
at that time President of the New South Wales Court of Indus- 
trial Arbitration. In dismissing an application for shorter hours 





1 The Court will hear parties on intervention in addition to those directly named 
in the application before it. 
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he said that “ however great a blessing the establishment of a 
shorter working week might be, it was not a principle to be 
introduced by the Court. It raised too important a political and 
economic question and must be decided by the Legislature.” 
Mr. Justice Higgins had concurred somewhat in this view when 
in the Telegraph and Telephone Construction case he said : 
“Except in an extreme case, it is for Parliament, not for this 
Court, to interfere with the existing standard of hours.” * Judge 
Beeby afterwards said, in the Metal Trades case, that “In 
important cases unions persist in their efforts to use this Court 
as an instrument for effecting fundamental economic changes 
which, even if desirable, are the prerogative of the Legislature. .. . 
The Court exercises quasi-legislative power for one purpose only 
—the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes.” Conclud- 
ing then that the prospect of realising the 44-hour standard 
through the medium of the Federal Arbitration Court was far 
from promising, organised labour had begun to turn to the 
State legislatures for relief. The first success came when, in 
1920, the New South Wales Parliament passed a measure for 
introducing, with certain exceptions, the 44-hour working week 
into the industries of the State. The exceptions specified were 
the primary industries and a few secondary industries which, 
because of their financial condition, would have been unable at 
that time to shoulder any increase in the burden of labour costs. 
The Act, however, was short-lived : it was repealed in the follow- 
ing year. The repealing measure directed the New South Wales 
Court of Industrial Arbitration to reinstate the 48-hour regimen 
in all industries (with minor exceptions) that should make 
application to it for such a purpose. There were many such 
applications for a restoration of the old standard; but it is 
significant that in several industries no such applications were 
made and the employers expressed a disposition to operate under 
a shorter working week. 

There are constitutional difficulties in the way of a Federal 
enactment directly providing for a “clean” 44-hour working 
week in industries over which the Federal Court is exercising 
jurisdiction ; but it is well within the competence of the Federal 
legislature to issue a direction to this effect for the Court’s 
guidance. No such instruction had to that time—or indeed has 
since—been given. Possibly influenced or encouraged by the 





1 8 C.A.R., p. 135 ; see also p. 58 above. 
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success of the movement at that time in New South Wales for 
a reduction of the working week, the President of the Federal 
Arbitration Court, however, in the year 1920 acted on his own 
initiative. In the Australian Timber Workers’ case he onsidered 
the whole question of standard hours in industry... He made a 
lengthy enquiry into the relevant facts of the timber industry 
and of certain other important industries. He heard represen- 
tatives from the Federal Council of Employers, the Chambers of 
Manufacturers and the Trades Hall Councils (of unions) of the 
principal industries, and in November of that year decided to 
grant the application for a 44-hour working week. His order, of 
course, was relative only to the facts of the timber industry ; but 
his judgment denoted his proposed future course of action. 
He believed that the country could now support a lowered 
working week. Much of the new prosperity was due, he realised, 
to the increased use of machinery in industry, and he admitted 
the right of the worker to a share in this prosperity. There was 
another reason, too, why the worker should, if possible, work 
fewer hours ; the increased speed of output incidental to the 
exploitation of machinery was rendering work far more arduous 
and exhausting than formerly. But he unhesitatingly rejected as 
uneconomic the contention that the working week should be 
lowered solely in order that employment might be found for 
more men. He intimated that in future applications of a kind 
similar to that of the timber workers he would be favourable to 
a decrease of the working week. 


But the promise of a 44-hour standard thus forecasted 
scarcely materialised. The President heard but one more applica- 
tion involving the question of standard hours. This was the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers’ case, and “in accordance 
with my decision in the Timber Workers’ case,” he granted a 
44-hour working week to the engineers.” In June 1921 he 
resigned from the Arbitration Court, and was succeeded as 
President by Mr. Justice Powers. But in the meantime the 
Legislature had intervened. Up to this time, it will be remem- 
bered, it had imposed no limitations upon the Court’s discretion. 
It now broke its long silence. When the President had an- 
nounced his intention of making the Timber Workers’ case the 
occasion for an entire review of standard hours, the Federal 





1 14C.A.R., p. 811. 
2 15 C.A.R., p. 297. 
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Parliament passed a measure (No. 31 of 1920) depriving any 
single judge of the Arbitration Court of the power to alter the 
standard hours in industry. The Act declares* that : 


The Court shall not have jurisdiction to make an award (a) increas- 
ing the standard hours of work in any industry ; or (6) reducing the 
standard hours of work in any industry to less than 48 hours per week, 
or, where the standard hours of work in any industry are less than 
48 per week, reducing the standard hours of work in that industry, 
unless the question is heard by the Chief Judge and not less than two 
other judges, and the increase or reduction, as the case may be, is 
approved by a majority of the members of the Court by whom the 
question is heard. 


It may here be added that this section is now supplemented 
by clause 14 of the Amending Arbitration Act of 1928 (Act 
No. 18), which provides that an interpretation of the term or 
terms of an award, or a variation of an award, the effect of 
which would be to change the standard hours of work in an 
industry or section of an industry, must be referred to the Chief 
Judge and not less than two other judges, and needs approval 
by a majority of the Full Court so constituted.” But Act No. 31 
of 1920 expressly saved the prospective awards of the President 
in the Timber Workers’ and Engineers’ applications, for it 
provided that “this subsection shall not apply to any case in 
which the hearing of the claim and the taking of evidence in 
the Court were commenced before the commencement of this 
section”, and the facts of both these applications fitted the 
wording of the proviso. Parliament thus set its approval on the 
principle that the Court should amend the standard working 
week if it deemed expedient, provided only that it were 
constituted in accordance with the terms of the new Act. The 
Court is thereby practically recognised as possessing a power to 
legislate in an area in which the Federal Parliament itself, under 
the Constitution, may not directly exercise its function. There 
could no longer logically remain any disapproval of the Court’s 





1 Section 9. This provision is now embodied in the principal Arbitration Act 
as section 18A (4). 

2 Clause 14 of the Arbitration Act of 1928 is now embodied in the principal 
Arbitration Act as section 18AA. By a further provision (section 7 of the Amending 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1930) section 18A (4) is made to read : “ Not- 
withstanding anything contained in this Act, the Court shall not have jurisdiction 
(i) either to make an award : (a) altering the standard hours of work in any indus- 
try... (c) or to vary or give an interpretation of an award where the variation 
or interpretation would result in any such alteration, unless the question is heard 
by the Chief Judge and not less than two other judges, and the increase or reduction, 
as the case may be, is approved by a majority of the members of the Court by whom 
the question is heard. ”’ 
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exercising its jurisdiction to the full in the matter of standard 
hours, for the Legislature had given an implied sanction to such 
a course. 

When, therefore, further applications were lodged to vary 
awards to secure a reduction of standard hours, they were 
referred by the single judge to the Full Arbitration Court. In 
December 1921 this Court gave judgment in five such applica- 
tions. They were those of (1) the Federated Gas Employees, 
(2) the Federated Engine-Drivers and Firemen, (3) the Australian 
Workers’ Union (pastoral side), (4) the Australian Workers’ 
Union (mining side) and (5) the Australasian Society of 
Engineers.‘ For convenience of quotation, it is now usual to 
refer to these five applications collectively as the “ Standard 
Hours case”. The Court refused all the applications ; the 
principal reason was that the whole industrial outlook had 
changed since the former President made his award in the test 
case of 1920. Mr. Justice Higgins had conceded a 44-hour 
working week to the timber workers and the engineers “ under 
{then] present conditions ”, and those were conditions when the 
country seemed about to embark upon a new era of prosperity. 
But by December 1921 such hopes were found to be delusions. 
The post-war boom had burst, the high level of prices of 1920 
had declined, and there was a general deflation. The Court 
believed that a new standard of reduced hours would hasten the 
falling-off in output. The President said: “I am satisfied that 
production would be considerably less under 44 hours than under 
48 hours a week in the industry (he was referring to the 
engineering industry in particular) and that serious injury would 
be done to the industry and to those employed in it, and to the 
public generally, by granting the claim.” The Court, too, was 
probably impressed to some extent by the fact that the tide was 
then setting in against the movement for a reduction of working 
hours in the principal European countries. The President said : 


It is impossible for industries in Australia working 44 hours a week 
at much higher wages than are paid in England to compete successfully 
with industries in England, Canada and the Continent where the wages 
are less and the hours of work longer and where men are willing and 
anxious to accept piecework. The reduction of hours from 48 to 44 
generally in Australia at the present time for the reasons mentioned 
would be a serious blow to industry generally and to workers parti- 
cularly and would greatly add to the ranks of unemployed in Australia. 





115 C.A.R., p. 1044. 
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In reaching its decision the Court, it is worthy of mention, 
made no real inroad upon the principles that had been followed 
by the previous President. Indeed the new President was 
anxious to deny any imputation that he was breaking with the 
past. He believed, he said, that his predecessor in office would 
cease to uphold a 44-hour standard if called upon to adjudicate 
in the changed conditions. Something, then, like a continuity in 
the Court’s policy is preserved. The views of both Presidents are 
reconcilable within the formula that hours of labour are relative 
to the conditions of industry. 

As was to be expected, many of the employers who were bound 
by the 44-hour awards in the Timber Workers’ and Engineers’ 
cases thereupon applied to the Court for a variation of Mr. Justice 
Higgins’ judgments, and in September 1922 the Court ordered, 
with some exceptions, a reversion to 48 hours.’ Mr. Justice 
Powers again referred to the depressed conditions, reminding the 
respondents that it was neither in the interests of themselves nor 
of the public generally that the shorter week should obtain. 
But the President allowed, with Mr. Justice Higgins, that conces- 
sions in the way of reduced hours should be granted in those 
cases where exceptional circumstances were present to warrant 
any such course of action.?, The unions were far from convinced 
that the reversion to the longer week was necessary, and they 
complained that the 44-hour week had not been given a fair trial 
to prove its possibilities. In spite, however, of their sense of 
grievance they did not for some considerable time approach the 
Court for a variation of the standard hours award. The Court 
with its changed personnel proceeded along the path that had 
guided the footsteps of Mr. Justice Higgins, so that the reduction 
of hours in the Timber Workers’ and Engineers’ cases had thus 
occasioned but a brief interruption in the even tenor of the 
Court’s progress. 

It may perhaps be urged that, except as to those industries 
which bear the brunt of foreign competition, the Court was 
hasty in its return to the 48-hour standard. The Court was, of 
course, not in a position to know that the business decline from 
the good times of 1920 was no temporary fluctuation. It thereby 
put itself under the obligation of defending the thesis that 
industrial standards should be made to vary with the vagaries of 





1 16 C.A.R., p. 649. 
2 16 C.A.R., p. 1067, and 17 C.A.R., pp. 244, 249, 250; cf. also 23 C.A.R., 
p. 355. 
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trade and industry. Later, in the Timber Workers’ case of 1928, 
Judge Beeby pronounced in strong terms his refusal to subscribe 
to such a proposition. He said : 

“| still decline to accept the contention so frequently put to 
this Court that recurring cycles of depression are governed by 
the wage element of producing costs, and that the primary 
remedy for depression is longer working hours and lower wages. 
In some circumstances a lowering of industrial standards with a 
reduction of purchasing power of industrialists will intensify 
depression. Reduction of wages and increases in hours of 
employment should be the last resort in economic readjust- 
ments.”’ * 

For the better part of five years from September 1922 the 
chief interest in the movement for a lesser working week is 
centred in State politics. In the year 1924 a Bill was passed by 
the Queensland Parliament—the Industrial Arbitration Act 
Amendment Act—which introduced a general 44-hour working 
week into the industries of that State. This measure came into 
operation on 1 July 1925. In this same year (1925) the Forty- 
Four Hours Week Act was passed by the Legislature of New 
South Wales, becoming enforceable as from 4 January 1926. The 
New South Wales Act provided that, except in the primary 
industries, coal mining, and ceriain phases of the shipping 
industry, the maximum working hours per week should be 44. 
A safeguarding clause was added in the Bill to permit of such 
hours being increased “ beyond those prescribed. . . if the Court 
or Board is of opinion that, in the public interest, such increase 
should be allowed.” In Western Australia a Bill was passed by 
the Lower House in 1926, providing generally for a 44-hour 
working week in the industries of the State. The Legislative 
Council, however, rejected the measure, preferring that the 
determination of hours should be left to the State Arbitration 
Court. By administrative acts the Government was able to apply 
the reduced week to its own employees, including those in the 
railway services—a State instrumentality—and the State Arbitra- 
tion Court declared its intention, in the absence of special 
circumstances, of introducing 44 hours as a standard working 
week in industry. In this same year (1926) the Federal Arbitra- 
tion Court was, by Act No. 22 of that year, again the subject of 
review, and its personnel underwent a change. Three new judges 





1 27 C.A.R., p. 414. 
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were appointed ; Judge Dethridge, of the Victorian County Court 
Bench, took (with the title of Chief Judge) the place of the 
President of the Court, Mr. Justice Powers, who had resigned. 
The Presidents (Higgins and Powers JJ.) had, under section 12 
of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, enjoyed 
office upon a basis of appointment for seven years, and on the 
ground that their tenure was not for “ life” the High Court had 
held‘ that the Arbitration Court was not competent to exercise 
“ judicial’ power. But the judges who were appointed in 1926 
were to hold office, by virtue of their commissions, quamdiu se 
bene gesserint ; hence they may be said to be vested with judicial 
as well as arbitral powers. * 


THE Test CASE oF 1926-1927 


The first task of note that confronted the Bench as recon- 
stituted was the consideration of a fresh attempt on behalf of 
the unions to obtain a 44-hour working week for those industries 
over which the Federal Court could exercise jurisdiction, The 
new test case arose out of an application of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers for that purpose. This application is by 
general consent acknowledged to be the most important of its 
kind that the Court, in its whole history to date, has been called 
upon to decide. The unions were emboldened to renew their 
attempts partly by this reorganisation of the Court, but more so 
by the success that had attended their efforts in a similar 
direction in the States. For by August 1926, when the Engineers’ 
application came on for hearing, more than half of the industrial 
population of Australia was by law entitled to the shorter 
working week. This figure is, of course, exclusive of those 
engaged in the rural occupations ; it is the cumulative net result 
of Federal and State awards or determinations, State legislation 
and agreements to that effect. But fhe figure was an uncertain 
one: it was always liable to be diminished by fresh awards by 
the Federal Court prescribing its standard of 48 hours. There 
was a great deal of anxiety among the workers as to their 
position, for the High Court had held that any award of the 








1 Waterside Workers’ Federation v. Alexander: 25 C.L.R., p. 435. See also 
section 72 of the Commonwealth Constitution Act. 

2 It should be understood that the possession of a judicial power invests a Court 
with the power to interpret its own awards, and impose and enforce penalties. 
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Federal Arbitration Court would override State legislation or 
State awards or determinations granting the 44-hour week in so 
far as there was a conflict or inconsistency between the Federal 
and State aims.’ It was to the interest of the workers, therefore, 
that the Federal Court should declare in principle for the new 
standard 44-hour week and thus remove the danger that 
constantly hung over these awards of State authorities. 


From the outset the ultimate significance of the Engineers’ 
case—now known as the “Forty-Four Hours case” or the “Main 
Hours case ’’—was clearly recognised on all sides. Thus Judge 
Lukin, a member of the Court, said : 


Whether the normal standard of 48 hours per week now obtaining 
in normal industries in Australia whose industrial disputes are within 
the jurisdiction of this Court, should be reduced to 44 hours per week, 
is the indirect and substantial question that is involved. Our decision 
in form will directly determine whether the hours in this industry 
are to be reduced to 44 as claimed, but that decision will operate 
as a strong influencing factor in determining a claim for a similar 
reduction in the many other industries coming within our jurisdiction. 


The hearing of the case extended from 24 August to 
17 December 1926 ; 145 persons gave evidence, and the exhibits 
in the case totalled 543. All persons having any interest in the 
determination of standard hours for industry, and desiring to be 
heard, were heard. The Court reserved judgment, which it 
eventually delivered on 24 February 1927.” The hearing, con- 
sideration, and determination of the case thus occupied six 
months. The application was granted by a majority verdict: 
Chief Judge Dethridge and Judge Beeby were in favour, and 
Judge Lukin was the dissentient. A new standard working week 
was thus forecasted, and the union leaders welcomed the award 
as the beginning of the “ final concession of the clear 8-hour day 
to all engaged in normal industries in Australia.” Judge Beeby 
was prepared to give the 44-hour working week a much more 
extensive scope than would meet the approval of the Chief Judge. 
As Judge Lukin was strongly dissenting, the probable confines 
of the new standard week were therefore to be ascertained from 
a careful study of the views of the Chief Judge. This, therefore, 








1 See the case of Cowburn r. The Clyde Engineering Company, 37 C.L.R., 
p. 466, where the High Court gives an interpretation more far-reaching and even 
more favourable to the Federal Arbitration Court. 


2 24 C.A.R., p. 755. 
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is the decisive judgment, and merits a very close study. His 
Honour said : 

It must be taken as a guiding line that what I have said in my 
judgment indicates the probable course of the Court in future applica- 
tions, that is to say, that in industries which are similar in their condi- 
tions as to leisure, or want of leisure, to the engineering industry, the 
Court will probably apply a similar reduction as in the case of the 
engineering industry. 

He afterwards said, in the Federal Furnishing Trades case : 

The first test to be applied in determining whether the standard 
hours of work in an industry shall be reduced below 48 is whether the 


work in the industry imposes on the employees more than the average 
hardships of the workers in general in respect to leisure. 


‘ 


In the Engineers’ case, he said that his expression “ want of 
leisure” would cover “ strain, confinement, monotony, unremit- 
ting concentration of attention or equivalent disadvantages affect- 
ing the opportunity or capacity for rational enjoyment of leisure.” 
In the Federal Furnishing Trades case he spoke of such “ strain, 
intensity of concentration, distressing noise, extremes of tempera- 
ture or noxious fumes as to impair the workers’ capacity to make 
reasonable use of their leisure” at the end of their day’s labour. 
If, however, there were a “sufficient variety in the work to 
exclude deadening monotony. . . , an absence of factors tending 
to unusual physical or mental fatigue,” then, failing other con- 
siderations, the industry was not entitled to a reduced working 
week. It was the workers in an industry who “ from the nature 
of their work were unable to obtain leisure substantially equal to 
that of the average worker in the community” who had “a 
prima facie claim to a working week shorter than 48 hours ”. 

In respect of the length of the working week, the Chief Judge 
aimed at an equalising of conditions as far as is reasonably 
practicable. He said in the Engineers’ case : 

A just standard of hours in industry is that which places the workers 
in all industries on what is really, and not merely superficially, the 
same footing in point of leisure. Inasmuch as in some industries the 
day’s work deprives the workers of opportunity and capacity for 
enjoyment of leisure more than in others, the number of hours to be 
worked must vary accordingly to secure general fair treatment. Only 


a rough approximation to this general fair treatment can in practice 
be obtained. 


And again he said : 


The true criterion of comparison in respect of working hours is 
not the mere number of hours worked. The just ideal is that different 
industries should, so far as is economically practicable, afford to the 
workers an equal real and not mere nominal enjoyment of leisure. 
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In the course of his judgments the Chief Judge again and 
again alluded to the necessity of justice to the workers in regard 
to leisure. He would not regard a 48-hour working week as the 
optimum standard merely because a man might work such hours 
without suffering physical harm. Something of the worker’s 
vitality should be left for the healthy enjoyment of his leisure ; 
his energy must not be all spent in the performance of his tasks. 
The Chief Judge did not believe that the extra freedom from 
bread winning would be abused or misspent. He had no fears 
that shorter hours would impair the workers’ moral fibre ; he 
believed that they would conduce to a greater efficiency. The 
worker should be enabled to keep himself abreast of world 
developments. “Education”, he said, “has spread among 
manual workers, their desires are more extensive and more 
varied, their interests and tastes have developed, they are largely 
organised, their political power has enormously increased, and 
they are able to get a hearing for their aspirations.” But pre- 
liminary to any really serious effort to educate the workers, he 
held that a decrease in hours of labour was necessary. 

From the communal point of view, His Honour adjudged that 
there was nothing unreasonable in the workers’ demand for 
greater leisure. With the material advance of the world, there 
should, he believed, go a progressive lessening of the working 
week. Much of the world’s present wealth is due to the use of 
machinery to increase the output from a given amount of labour. 
While the worker, in his capacity as consumer, has undoubtedly 
gained from such advantages as cheaper and more rapid trans- 
port and lower-priced commodities made accessible by the 
increased output due to the achievements of modern mechanical 
power, it seems fairly safe to assume that the community can 
still, without inflicting any injustice elsewhere, confer more upon 
its workers. So long as the productive capacity of the State is 
not seriously imperilled, a shorter working week must surely be 
regarded as a reasonable demand. 

The Chief Judge, in indulging his sympathies with the 
workers’ claim for increased opportunities for leisure, never lost 
sight of the need for maintaining production. But he would not 
admit that the decrease of working hours necessarily implied 
the reduction of output. He knew that there is an intimate 
relationship between industrial fatigue and the length of the 
working week ; he was appreciative of the effects upon mind 
and character of machine production. He was aware, he said, 
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that “the monotony of machine-making is far more fatiguing 
than the variety of operations carried on by the old handicrafts- 
man—operations which gave him change of work, allowed him 
initiative and the pride of skill, allowed him self-expression in 
the product.” 

There is, unfortunately, a dearth of figures relative to the 
question whether, in point of real economy, a 44-hour working 
week is superior to a 48-hour week. In the Engineers’ case, there 
certainly was a good deal of evidence submitted to show that 
both New South Wales and Queensland enjoyed higher produc- 
tion returns under a 44-hour working week than they experienced 
when they were governed by a 48-hour condition. It was 
contended, too, that both these States showed better results than 
the State of Victoria, in which the 48-hour working week still 
held sway. But other figures drawn from the history of New 
South Wales served to establish something like a case in rebuttal. 
Statistics of unemployment in that State showed that in the 
months January to July 1920 inclusive (i.e. immediately preced- 
ing the introduction of the 44-hour working week) the percentage 
of unemployment varied between 3 and 12.6. This figure rose 
to 26 in the September following, to 30 in October, and in 
December it touched 35. Throughout the 44-hour period under 
the State award it hovered between 30 and 40 per cent. On the 
reversion to 48 hours in December 1922 the figure fell to 14.8 
and dropped further during the course of the year following, 
fluctuating between 3.2 and 11.9. Evidence, too, was given that 
during the period when the reduced working week operated in 
New South Wales, men crossed the border into Victoria in search 
of employment. But the evidence presented by both sides was 
confusing and contradictory. It was insufficient and incomplete ; 
it did not warrant a generalisation either way. The Chief Judge 
on review summed it up as follows : 

On the evidence, one cannot escape the conclusion that in some 
cases the shortening of the working week to 44 hours has been followed 
either by a proportionate reduction of output and a proportionate 
delay in the completion of necessary work, or by a proportionate 
increase of labour and overhead costs. In others the loss has not 
been so great, being compensated to some extent by more efficient 
management. The necessity of adopting labour-saving methods 
and plant is stimulated afresh with every increase in labour cost, but 
their discovery and application cannot be perfected instantly. Some 
time has to elapse before any material effect is perceived, but past 
experience shows that employers can, and do, respond to the need 


caused by the decrease of manual labour, and find means of largely 
overcoming loss of output and delay in completion. 
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In truth the period during which, in Australia, the 44-hour 
working week has been in operation is all too short and excep- 
tional in nature to permit of the formulation of any conclusions 
of real value. 





Nor was the Court satisfied from the evidence submitted in 
the Engineers’ case that the country was in such comfortable 
circumstances as would afford a slackening of industrial effort. 
Statistics were quoted to establish both progress and retrogres- 
sion in the country’s post-war history. The Chief Judge thought 
“clearly” that “the country cannot afford a substantial decrease 
of its production.” “Clearly”, too, he added, “the manual 
workers will suffer by such a decrease.” He said: “No suf- 
ficient margin of production, actual or potential, beyond our 
present needs has been shown to exist which would justify the 
Court in sanctioning an all-round ease-up.” But he stoutly 
believed that production could be maintained in spite of a curtail- 
ment of working time, provided, he was careful to add, that a 
general recognition were given by the unions to payment by 
results. He thus accepted the reservation consistently urged by 
the employers when the hours problem had in previous years 
been before the Court. His Honour definitely stated that a 
reduction in hours of work should be accomplished by the piece- 
work system if a decline in output was to be avoided. A 44-hour 
working week should carry with it as a necessary concomitant a 
disavowal by unionism of any objections to piecework ; payment 
by results should be the corollary to a shortened working week. 
Immediately after giving judgment in the Engineers’ case, His 
Honour took occasion to warn the workers of the necessity to 
keep output at its existing level. In hearing a plaint of the 
Australian Glass Workers’ Union he said : 





The only hope that the workers have of preserving the 44 hours 
which in the march of time they have managed to secure to a limited 
extent—only to a limited extent—is by pulling their full weight... . 
The 44-hour week is possible only if the workers in every way work 
up to their limit—keep up to the collar all the time. No Court, no Par- 
liament, no power on earth can get a 44-hour week for the workers 
if they do not work their best. They must work their best. It means 
that payment by results will have to be recognised as a legitimate 
thing. It does not matter about union rules. Payment by results 
must come. If it does not come, the 44 hours will have to go. 


In the interests of production, His Honour would permit of 
no indiscriminate concession of the 44 hours to industries. If it 
were apparent that an industry was in the grip of financial strain, 
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or if it were assailed by competition from abroad, the Court 
would not interfere with the existing award in regard to hours. 
It would not prejudice the industry—notably the workers in it 
—by adding to its difficulties. His Honour later said, in the 
Agricultural Implement Workers’ case, that the grant of a 
reduced week in such circumstances would be to the masses a 
bane and not a boon. But competition from overseas, if relied 
upon to defeat a claim for a 44-hour week, must be substantial 
in character ; this is clear from the Judge’s dicta. For example, 
in the engineering trades, approximately 30 per cent. only of the 
work was open to outsiders ; this, in His Honour’s reasoning, 
was insufficient to ground an argument against a reduction of 
hours. And if, His Honour said, an industry, after trial, was 
found unable to maintain itself under the new working week, it 
must revert to the 48-hour standard. 


(To be continued.) 





























REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Right to Strike in the Dutch East Indies 


The Penal Code of the Dutch East Indies contains three sections 
which have always given rise to sharp criticism in the Volksraad, 
namely, 153 bis and 153 ter relating to subversive propaganda, and 
161 bis relating to what are called political strikes. Accordingly the 
Government in 1930 decided to appoint a Committee to enquire into 
the possibility of amending these sections. Including the Chairman 
(a Professor in the School of Law at Batavia), the Committee was 
composed of 14 persons (5 Europeans and 9 Natives), of whom 8 were 
members of the Volksraad. According to its terms of reference, the 
Committee was to try to redraft the above-mentioned sections in a 
form more in keeping with their original purpose, while leaving to the 
Government the necessary freedom to suppress any political or econo- 
mic activities incompatible with the maintenance of public order and 
authority or with the economic and social life of the community. 

The Committee’s report, together with a minority report by three 
Native members, was submitted to the Governor-General in July 
1931 and subsequently published.! The following pages contain a 
summary of the part of the report which refers to section 161 bis of 
the Penal Code. 

In its present form section 161 bis reads as follows : 


“When several persons neglect or, contrary to an order legally 
given, refuse to perform the work for which they have been engaged 
or to the performance of which they are bound by their contract of 
service, any person who, with intent to disturb public order or disor- 
— the economic and social life of the community, or knowing or 

ing reasonably presumed to anticipate that public order will thereby 
be disturbed or the economic and social life of the community disorgan- 
ised, shall have incited or encouraged such neglect or refusal, shall 
be punished with imprisonment for a term not exceeding five years or 
with a fine not exceeding 1,000 florins.” 


This section was inserted in the Code in 1923, immediately after 
a railway strike ; its main object was to prevent the so-called political 
strikes which have no economic causes. As may be gathered from the 
text, it is directed not against the strikers themselves but against 
persons who instigate a strike. Among the various objections which 





1 Verslag van de commissie voor de herziening van de artikelen 153 bis en ter en 
161 bis van het wetboek van strafrecht, ingesteld bij gouvernementsbesluit van 10 Maart 
1930. No. TX. Batavia, Landsdrukkerij, 1931. 87 pp. 
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have been raised against this section of the Code the following are the 
more noteworthy : 


(1) The section is alleged to be too vague and its scope too wide. 
It is too vague because the expressions “to disturb public order ” 
and “ to disorganise the economic and social life of the community ”’ 
are capable of widely divergent interpretations ; its scope is too wide 
because, as a member of the Volksraad put it, the law gives unlimited 
discretionary powers to the authorities by enabling them to punish 
even persons who “ know or may reasonably be presumed to antici- 
pate ” that their actions will entail the consequences mentioned. 


(2) The terms of the section practically prohibit any attempt to 
organise a strike, because at the slightest sign of disorder the organisers 
of a strike would have to call it off in order to avoid prosecution in 
the criminal courts. The importance of this argument is further 
enhanced by the fact that disorder may result from the best disci- 
plined strike and even be caused, voluntarily or involuntarily, by the 


employer. 


(8) As the penalties laid down put the offence in the category of 
those for which the criminal laws authorise preventive arrest, it follows 
that the section opens the way to abuses. In support of this objection 
reference was made in the Volksraad in 1929 to the frequent use made 
of the section by the administrative authorities to arrest the trade 
union leaders during the strike in the Surabaya metal industry in 1925 !. 


The Committee considered that the objections raised against the 
present wording of section 161 bis were on the whole well founded, 
but expressed the opinion that a simple amendment of the text would 
not have the desired result. It pointed out that any measures similar 
to those in section 161 bis would necessarily, by their very nature and 
whatever their form, give the Government a means of making most 
strikes impossible — not only political strikes, but also all strikes of 
any importance, even when their sole aim was to secure a reasonable 
improvement in conditions of labour. In the opinion of the Committee 
this was a conclusive reason why any Government which, like that 
of the Dutch East Indies, considered such measures to be indispensable 
should take steps to ensure that, when seemed likely to they cause 
the failure of a strike, an improvement could be effected by some 
other means in working conditions which were justly open to criticism. 

Starting from this principle, the Committee made the following 
recommendations. In certain industries of vital importance to the 
community as a whole, all strikes and lockouts should in future be 
absolutely forbidden. Steps should however be taken to introduce a 





1 It may be recalled in this connection that an enquiry into conditions of labour 
in the metal industry carried out immediately after the 1925 strike led the Chief 
of the Labour Office at Batavia to conclude : (1) that, generally speaking, conditions 
of labour were not unfavourable and were not the cause of the strike, and (2) that 
it was the Communists who had planned and led the agitation with a view to 
converting it into a general strike which should spread from the East to the West 
of Java. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XV, No. 6, June 1927, pp. 888 et seq. 
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system of compulsory arbitration. Section 161 bis would thus cease 
to apply to such industries. The scope and the working of the proposed 
arbitration system should be defined by a special Order, a draft of 
which was prepared by the Committee and appended to its report. 

For all other industries, section 161 bis should continue to apply 
but its wording should be modified as follows : 


“ Any person who, with intent to disturb public order by violence, 
assault, or threats of violence or with intent to disorganise the economic 
and social life of the community, shall have incited or encouraged a 
number of persons either to refuse, contrary to an order legally given, 
to perform the work for which they have been engaged or to the per- 
formance of which they are bound by their contract of service, or to 
abstain from performing such work, shall be punished with imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding five years or with a fine not exceeding 
1,000 florins. 

“ This | tiage shall not be applicable when and in so far as the 
purpose of the aforesaid incitement or encouragement is solely to 
obtain any improvements in working conditions which have been 
specified in a decision of a Board to be set up by Order.” 


In the opinion of the Committee this amended text would remove 
the vagueness of the present text on certain points, and in particular 
its second paragraph would provide a practical means of determining 
whether a strike was political or economic. 

The Committee has also drafted an Order for the creation of the 
Board mentioned in the second paragraph of the revised text given 
above. The duties of the Board as defined by the draft Order may 
be summarised as follows. 

When the workers in an industry not scheduled as vitally important 
to the community are planning a strike but fear that the execution of 
their plans may bring them into conflict with section 161 bis, they may 
request the Board to declare whether their demands are well founded 
and reasonable. If their demands are recognised to be reasonable, a 
strike declared solely for the purpose of obtaining them and conducted 
in a lawful manner will not be opposed by the Government. When 
necessary the authorities may even avail themselves of the Board’s 
decision to impose on the employers, through legislative or adminis- 
trative channels, the measures required to prevent a strike. In many 
cases, moreover (and the Committee have this in mind), the moral 
effect of a decision by the Board will be sufficient to bring the 
employers to reason. 

The Board will consist of the Chief of the Labour Office, who will 
be Chairman ez-officio, a labour inspector, who will act as secretary, 
an Official from the Public Prosecutor’s Office of the Supreme Court, 
and equal numbers (at least three of each) of employers’ and workers’ 
representatives. 

The right to petition the Board will be enjoyed by any group of 
at least 50 workers employed in the same factory or agricultural, 
industrial, or commercial undertaking, by any group of at least 
200 workers employed in different undertakings in the same branch 
of industry, and by the committee of any trade union recognised as a 
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corporate body which has a membership of at least 50 persons employed 
in the same factory or undertaking, or 200 persons in different under- 
takings in the same branch of industry. When applying to the Board 
the petitioners must advance as a ground for their request the fact 
that in their opinion section 161 bis of the Penal Code prevents them 
from inciting or encouraging a collective stoppage of work designed 
to obtain an improvement in their working conditions. 

Every petition lodged with the Board will be examined in the first 
instance by a committee of three persons appointed by the Board 
from its members. If the committee is of opinion that a strike 
might actually entail a disturbance of public order or a disorganisation 
of the economic and social life of the community, the petition will 
be declared admissible and will then be referred to a plenary sitting 
of the Board. If not, it will be dismissed, subject to an appeal to the 
Board. 

When an admissible petition is submitted to the Board, the Board 
must give its decision whether working conditions are reasonable in 
the light of the requirements of law and of justice as well as of the 
situation of the undertaking or branch of industry concerned. It will 
be entitled to mention in its decision the points on which, in its opinion, 
working conditions require improvement and to order the publication 
of the text of its decision in whole or in part. If the decision has not 
been adopted unanimously the minority may require that its opinion 
be published as an appendix to the decision. 

Either the committee or the Board may order an enquiry to be 
carried out on the spot and may utilise for this purpose the services 
of the labour inspector belonging to the Board, or of the inspectors 
or other officials of the Labour Office or the labour inspectorate. The 
Board will also have the right to summon employers and workers in the 
undertaking or the branch of industry concerned, as well as witnesses 
and experts. Finally, the Board will be authorised at any time to submit 
to the Governor-General proposals for the improvement of working 
conditions in any undertaking or industry and to draw his attention 
to working conditions revealed during the hearing of a petition. 

The draft Order, mentioned above, dealing with industries of vital 
importance to the economic and social life of the community, makes 
it a criminal offence to strike or declare a lockout : 


(a) on the railways (except on lines where the speed of the trains 
cannot exceed 30 km. an hour) if the strike or lockout directly affects 
the train service ; 

(5) in the branches of the Royal Steam Packet Company (Konin- 
klijke Paketvaart Maatschappij) directly connected with navigation. 
In this case, however, the prohibition applies only to routes where there 
is no regular service by other shipping companies ; 

(c) in the post office, telegraph, and telephone services of the 
Government, including the telephone services of the Deli Railway 
Company, if the strike or lockout directly affects the working of these 
services ; 

(d) in private undertakings or public services scheduled by the 
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Government which are engaged in the distribution of drinkingwater, 
gas, or electricity, if the strike or lockout hampers the regular working 
of branches directly connected with this distribution ; 


(e) in institutions scheduled by the Government which are engaged 
in the care and treatment of the sick. 


With reference to the system of compulsory arbitration to be 
introduced in these industries, the draft Order contains a number of 
provisions which are summarised below. 

All persons entrusted with the management of the services, under- 
takings, or institutions enumerated above, and any group of at least 
100 workers or including two-thirds of the workers affected and engaged 
on similar work, are entitled to appeal to the Arbitration Court. 

Every dispute concerning conditions of labour submitted to the 
Arbitration Court will be examined in the first instance by a permanent 
committee composed of the Chairman and two members of the Court, 
appointed by the Governor-General for a period of five years. When 
necessary, the committee will hear the parties to the dispute or their 
representatives, and will then decide whether the dispute is within 
the competence of the Arbitration Court or not. If its decision is 
affirmative the committee will try to effect a compromise between the 
parties ; but if within forty days no such compromise has been reached 
the Chairman of the Court will inform the Governor-General, who 
will then appoint a number of referees (two to six) chosen from a list 
drawn up by the permanent committee after consultation with the 
parties to the dispute. These referees together with the permanent 
committee will constitute the Arbitration Court. One half of the 
members of the Court must have special knowledge of the management 
of public services, undertakings, or institutions similar to those affected 
by the dispute in question, and the other half must have an intimate 
knowledge of the living and working conditions of the workers con- 
cerned. Members of the Court must in no case represent the interests 
of either of the parties to the dispute. 

The award of the Court will be made in public. It will either insist 
on the maintenance of existing labour conditions or order the intro- 
duction of definite modifications. In fixing these modifications the 
Court will be entitled to ignore the demands of the parties. The award 
of the Court will be final. 

In the execution of its duties the Court will be entitled to summon 
witnesses and experts and to require the production of all books and 
documents likely to be of use in settling the case. It will also be em- 
powered to carry out investigations on the spot. 

In the minority report accompanying the report of the Committee, 
the signatories state that the revised text of section 161 bis of the 
Penal Code as drafted by the Committee does not nullify the criticisms 
levelled at the present text. According to them, the new draft is a 
setback for the working classes in so far as it prohibits them from 
striking in the industries alleged to be of vital importance to the com- 
munity. In their opinion this setback is not counterbalanced by the 
introduction in these industries of a system of compulsory arbitration, 
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as such a system can give good results only in a country that already 
possesses extensive social legislation capable of serving as a basis for 
arbitration awards. Compulsory arbitration should therefore, in the 
opinion of the minority, be accompanied by the introduction of certain 
social measures : a minimum wage, a limited working day, old-age 
insurance, accident compensation, etc. 

As regards other industries, the minority would like to leave a free 
field to economic forces by completely abolishing section 161 bis. 
If, however, this section must be maintained, it would seem preferable 
to amend the text slightly rather than adopt the complicated solution 
proposed by the Committee. 

The minority expresses great scepticism with regard to the second 
paragraph of the new text of section 161 bis as drafted by the Commit- 
tee. It asks, for example, whether the Government would really refrain 
from intervention if it should happen that the workers’ demands 
were approved by the Board mentioned in that paragraph, and a 
strike aiming at securing these demands subsequently led to the dis- 
turbance of public order or the disorganisation of the economic and 
social life of the community. 


Labour in Indian Factories and Mines 
in 1930 


According to the reports! issued by the Government of India, 
the number of factories and mines covered by factory and mining 
legislation in British India in 1930 was respectively 8,148 and 1,669 
and the daily average number of workers employed was 1,528,302 
and 261,667. As compared with 1929, the number of factory workers 
decreased by 1.60 per cent. and that of mining workers by 2.98 per 
cent. This decrease is attributed to the general trade depression, 
both in India and elsewhere. 

There was, however, an increase in the number of workers employed 
in cotton spinning and weaving mills : from 337,952 in 1929 the figure 
rose to 353,451 in 1930, an increase of 4.5 per cent. and the highest 
figure recorded in the industry since 1919. The increase was due 
partly to the greater demand for goods made in India caused by the 
political situation and the boycott of foreign goods, and partly to the 
higher protective tariff. ? 





! GOVERNMENT OF INDIA: Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories 
Act for 1930; Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India for 1930. 
Calcutta, 1931. 

2 GREAT BRITAIN. DEPARTMENT OF OVERSEAS TRADE : Conditions and Pros- 
pects of United Kingdom Trade in India for 1930-1931, pp. 24, 64. 
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WoMEN AND CHILDREN 


The general decline in the number of workers employed also 
affected the number of women and children in the factories, and of 
women in mines. There were 254,905 women and 37,972 children in 
factories in 1930, as compared with 257,111 women and 46,843 children 
in 1929. The decrease in the number of children is attributed largely 
to the stricter enforcement of the legal provisions relating to the 
employment of children. Children are gradually being replaced by 
adults ; from 74,620 in 1923, the number of children employed fell 
to 87,972 in 1980, i.e. to almost half in the course of eight years. 

Of the 261,667 mining workers in 1930, 56,913 were women, of 
whom 18,684 were employed underground, 21,186 in open workings, 
and 17,043 on surface work. The restrictions on the underground 
employment of women came into force in 1929, and the number of 
women employed underground was reduced by 41 per cent. by the 
end of 1980. Children under 13 years of age are not allowed to work 
in or about mines, and from 13 years upwards they are employed as 
adults. 


Hours or Work 


Under the existing law, the maximum weekly hours of work are 60 
in factories and on surface work in mines, and 54 in underground 
work in mines. Actual hours of work are, however, much shorter in 
many undertakings. In 28 per cent. of the factories employing men 
and 31 per cent. of the factories employing women, the weekly hours 
were 48 or less ; while in 19 per cent. of the factories employing men 
and in 13 per cent. of the factories employing women, the weekly hours 
were over 48 but not more than 54. Children worked the maximum 
hours of 30 a week in 39 per cent. of the factories in which they were 
employed. Infringements of the provisions of the Factories Act 
regarding daily and weekly hours which occurred in 75 per cent. of 
the cotton-ginning factories in the Punjab are stated to be partly 
due to the keen competition between the factories in British Pro- 
vinces and in Indian States. 

Weekly hours in mines varied from 28 to 54 for underground work, 
from 40 to 55 in open workings, and from 37 to 56 on surface work ; 
but in the coalmines of Jharia and Raniganj, where by far the largest 
number of mining workers are employed, the weekly hours varied 
from 39 to 47 for underground work, from 40 to 49 in open workings, 
and from 50 to 53 on surface work. The corresponding hours for 
women were respectively from 43 to 44, from 44 to 48, and from 48 
to 49. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Trade depression was also responsible for the partial suspension 
of most of the activities in health and welfare schemes. Steady pro- 
gress was, however, maintained in lighting and ventilation, parti- 
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cularly in some large undertakings. Two important schemes of welfare 
work in 1980 deserve special mention : 

(1) In Bombay, 33 mills employing 75,000 workers combined 
to secure “ a visual education service ”, the object of which was “ the 
stimulation of the interests of the workers in the elimination of the 
factors that adversely affect their health, efficiency and earning capa- 
city, or interfere with their individual progress towards a higher 
standard of living ”’. 

(2) In Bengal, the Indian Jute Mills Association decided to estab- 
lish welfare centres, public clinics, and créches in all mills within 
their membership. A preliminary survey was undertaken in order 
to furnish material for the preparation of the scheme. 


The most important organisations for health and sanitation in 
mines are those of the Jharia and Raniganj coalfields, under the Jharia 
Mines Board of Health and the Asansol Mines Board of Health respec- 
tively. The estimated population of the Jharia Settlement was 518,031. 
The birth and death rates were respectively 28.09 and 16.18 per mille 
in 1930, as compared with 27.75 and 19.57 per mille in 1929. Of the 
31,721 miners’ dwellings in the coalfield, 5,289 were found to be still 
below standard, and were given temporary licences, to be gradually 
withdrawn over a period of five years, so that in 1936 all dwellings 
below the required standard will be abolished. In the Mining Settle- 
ment of Raniganj the population was estimated at 329,353. The death 
rate was 21.2 per mille and infant mortality 129 per thousand births. 
Inoculation with anti-cholera vaccine as a prophylactic protection 
against cholera outbreaks was for the first time introduced in the 
Mining Settlement. In both Settlements much attention was paid to 
the conditions of childbirth, including the maintenance of certified 
midwives, and the training of village dais (midwives). Propaganda 
work was carried on regarding sanitation and hygiene in the schools 
and the villages of the Settlements. 


SAFETY AND ACCIDENTS 


There was an increase of factory accidents from 20,208, or 13.01 
per thousand workers, in 1929, to 21,784, or 14.25 per thousand 
workers, in 1930. This increase was, however, mostly in minor acci- 
dents, which were 17,429 in 1930, as: compared with 15,579 in 1929. 
The bulk of this increase in accidents was in railway workshops. 
In Madras, for instance, the accident rate in railway workshops 
increased from 5.44 per cent. in 1929 to 9.01 per cent. in 1930, and was 
partly due to the better recording of accidents. Since 1924, when the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act came into force, there has been increas- 
ing willingness on the part of the workers to record their minor acci- 
dents and to claim compensation. 

Some improvement was, however, made in safety arrangements 
in factories. Automatic guards of the pattern suggested by the Inter- 
national Labour Office were provided in several power presses in the 
Presidency of Madras. First-aid arrangements in factories also proved 
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valuable in the Presidency of Madras: in one railway workshop the 
total number of reported accidents during the second half of the year 
was only 240, as against 464 during the first half, when there was no 
provision for first-aid. 

There was an increase in the number of accidents also in mines in 
1930. There were 217 fatal accidents, or five more than in 1929 and 
nine more than the average number for the preceding five years, and 
745 serious accidents as compared with 651 in 1929. The total 
number of persons killed was 257, including 30 women, while the 
number of persons seriously injured was 815, including 75 women. 
During the period, 178 deaths, or 70 per cent. of the total, and 541 
serious injuries, or 60 per cent. of the total, took place underground. 
The death rate per thousand workers was 0.98 in 1930, as compared 
with 0.99 in 1929, and with an average rate of 0.93 in the preceding 
five years. In coal mines the rate was 1.25 per thousand workers, as 
compared with 1.17 in 1929. About 67 per cent. of the total number 
of fatal accidents were due to misadventure, and about 19 per cent. to 
the fault of the deceased. Among the other causes of accidents, the 
most important were the faults of fellow-workers, subordinate officers, 
and management. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAW 


The number of factories inspected during the year was 6,914 in 
1930, as compared with 6,953 in the previous year. Financial stringency 
in Bengal, and the absence of a factory inspector in Burma, were among 
the causes of this decline. The number of convictions obtained during 
the year for offences under the Indian Factories Act fell from 1,302 
in 1929 to 1,201 in 1930, but the number of persons convicted increased 
from 463 to 498. 

Of the 1,669 mines working under the Indian Mines Act of 1923, 
958 were inspected during the year, as compared with 1,106 in 1929. 
A number of mines were inspected several times, the total number of 
inspections being 2,261, as compared with 2,388 in 1929. Inspections 
consisted mainly in investigating the causes and circumstances of all 
fatal and most important serious accidents, as well as complaints 
regarding breaches of rules and regulations under the Act. 


Occupational Anthrax in Germany in 1930 


According to the statistics recently published by the German 
Federal Office of Health?, 145 cases of anthrax, 11 of which were 
fatal, were notified to that Office in 1930. 





1 “Ergebnis der Statistik der Milzbrandfalle unter Menschen im Deutschen 
Reiche fiir das Jahr 1930”, in Reichsgesundheitsblatt, Vol. VII, No. 15, 18 April 
1932, pp. 256-258. For statistics for 1929, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 6, June 1931, pp. 858-860. 
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The distribution by sex of these cases was as follows: male, 127 
(10 fatal) ; female, 17 (1 fatal) ; and 1 child under 14 years of age. 

There were three cases of internal anthrax, with 2 deaths, and 
142 cases of cutaneous anthrax, with 9 deaths. 


The bacteriological examination, which was carried out in 
97 cases, was positive in 89 of them. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CASES BY CAUSE 


The cases were distributed by cause as follows : contact with 
infected animals, 86 (3 fatal) ; transport of, commerce in, or working 
with hides and skins, 34 (3 fatal) ; transport of or working with hair, 
12 (3 fatal) ; various causes, 2 (1 fatal) ; unknown causes, 11 (1 fatal) ; 
1238 cases (9 fatal) were definitely of occupational origin. 


Contact with Infected Animals 


Urgent slaughtering of diseased animals gave rise to 77 cases of 
anthrax (76 male, 1 female), of which 3 were fatal. Of these cases, 
70 were strictly occupational (agricultural workers, 37 ; slaughterers, 
82 ; veterinary surgeon, 1). 

All the cases were of cutaneous anthrax, the seat of infection being 
as follows : upper limbs, 72 cases ; head, 2 ; upper limb and head, 1 ; 
in 2 cases no indication was given. In 3 cases wounds received while 
working were the means of infection. Infection was due to cattle 
in 72 cases and to swine in 1 case; in 4 cases the animal concerned 
was not determined. 

The handling of infected carcasses gave rise to 9 cases of anthrax 
(8 male, 1 female); 8 of these were strictly occupational: agricul- 
turists, 4; knackers, 3 ; veterinary surgeon, 1. The upper limbs were 
the seat of infection in all these cases except one (the head). Infection 
in one case was due to the carcass of a sheep, and in all the others 
to carcasses of cattle. 


Hides and Skins (Transport, Commerce, and Working) 


There were 7 cases (5 male, 2 female) among persons employed 
in warehouses, etc., for skins and hides. Six of these cases were of 
occupational origin, the seventh being that of the wife of a man 
engaged as a sorter of skins. The seat of infection was as follows : 
neck, 3 cases ; head, 2 ; upper limbs, 2. 

The distribution of the cases according to the materials handled 
by the workers was as follows : hairy hides or skins of native origin, 
fresh, salted, or dry, of cattle, sheep, goats, hares, roebucks, rabbits : 
1 case ; hides or skins of foreign origin, 1 case ; ditto, hairy, 5 cases, 
4 of which were of occupational origin, distributed as follows: dry 
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hides, 1; dry salted sheep skins from British India, 1 ; dry ox hides 
from India, 1 ; dry salted hides or skins (sheep, goats, and cattle) from 
Russia, 1. 

The transport of hides gave rise to 8 cases (1 fatal), all male, and 
all of occupational origin. The seat of infection was as follows : head, 
1 case ; neck, 3; nape of the neck, 1 ; upper limbs, 3. 

The cases were distributed according to the materials handled 
by the workers as follows: hairy calf and sheep skins from Russia : 
1 case ; foreign ox hides, 7 cases (dry hairy hides from Argentina : 4 ; 
dry salted hairy hides from Argentina: 1; dry hairy hides from 
Brazil : 1; dry hairy hides from China : 1). 

In leather tanning there were 17 cases (all male) of occupational 
anthrax, 2 of which were fatal. The seat of infection was as follows : 
head, 8 cases ; neck, 4; nape of the neck, 2 ; upper limbs, 3. 

The cases were distributed according to the materials handled 
by the workers as follows : cattle skins, 7 cases ; sheep skins, 3 ; goat 
skins, 3; buffalo hides, 2; horse hides, 1; in 1 case the animal was 
unknown. 

In 2 cases the skins were exclusively, and in 15 cases partly, of 
foreign origin (China, 4 cases ; China, Mombasa, and South America, 3 ; 
Bulgaria, 1; France, 1; Africa, 1; Europe, 1; South America, 1; 
China and India, 1 ; Spain, Bulgaria, Serbia, and Macedonia, 1 ; Russia, 
India, China, and South America, 1 ; The Cape, India, and Brazil, 1 ; 
no indication, 1). 

The skins were in the following states: dry, 18 cases; salted, 1; 
dry salted, 3. In 2 cases they had been unhaired ; in the other 15 they 
were hairy. 

The particular operations in which the infection had arisen were : 
handling before softening, 4 cases ; wet operations, including unhair- 
ing, 8; various, 2; not specified, 3. 

Two other cases may be added : one, where the neck was the seat 
of infection, was that of an under-gardener who, for the purpose of 
his work, used sediment from the waste water of a tannery handling 
dry cattle skins from Africa, South America, and other foreign 
countries ; in the other, where the head was the seat of infection, the 
victim was the daughter of a tanner, who had apparently been infected 
while sewing a button on her father’s working coat. The father was 
employed in a tannery handling dry salted hairy cattle skins from 
South Africa and South America. 


Hair and Bristles (Transport and Working) 


Among persons working with hair, manufacturing brushes, paint- 
brushes, etc., there were 2 cases of occupational anthrax ; one of these 
was a woman employed in a hair-spinning works, the seat of infection 
being the neck, the other a man working in a prison for a broom 
factory. In the former case the hair was of English origin, and according 
to the Customs Certificate had been disinfected ; in the latter the hair 
came from China, and there was no information as to disinfection. 
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There was also a fatal case (anthracic, septicaemia) of a mason 
whose family made brushes at home, using hog bristles and horsehair 
which had undergone disinfection during several hours. 

In carpet factories there were 8 cases of anthrax (2 fatal) : 4 weavers, 
8 cleaners, and 1 worker employed on a willowing machine. The seat 
of infection was as follows : upper limbs, 4 cases ; head, 2; neck, 1 ; 
lower limbs, 1. 

The source of infection, the weft, consisted in 6 cases of cow, goat, 
and calf hair, in 1 case of hair of uncertain origin, and in 1 case of 
sheep’s wool from Argentina or the East Indies. 

In a gelatine factory there was a case of anthrax affecting the 
upper limbs, the victim being a woman. The infection was due to 
emptying bags containing antelope horns to which hair was still 
adhering, from Argentina. 


Cases of Miscellaneous or Unknown Origin 


There were 2 cases of anthrax of miscellaneous origin. One (intes- 
tinal) was fatal; the victim was a wardress in a prison, who was 
infected by surgical dressings used by a prisoner who was afterwards 
found to be suffering from anthrax. The other (non-fatal) was one 
of a cutaneous lesion on the head of a woman who was infected by 
grain with which she had been feeding her poultry : 

There were 11 further cases (1 fatal) of unknown origin. The vic- 


tims were 7 men, 3 women, and a boy aged 14 years. All except one 
(in which the left tonsil and anterior left pillar of the fauces were 
affected) were cases of cutaneous anthrax. 





STATISTICS 


Movements in the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give available statistics of unemployment 
and employment in various countries during recent months. Table I 
gives the number unemployed, and table II shows fluctuations in 
employment. Wherever possible figures indicating the level of unem- 
ployment are given, i.e. the table shows the percentage of the workers 
covered by the statistics who are recorded as unemployed and the 
base figure on which it is computed. The most comprehensive series 
have as a rule been chosen for each country, but supplementary series 
are given in certain cases where they give additional information 
of value. 

The statistics of unemployment and employment are obtained 
from various sources ; they differ in scope, in definition of the unem- 
ployed, and in methods of compilation. It is therefore generally 
impossible to make comparisons as to the extent of unemployment 
in the various countries. Their principal value is in indicating the 
fluctuations in the state of employment over a period of time; and 
only between the movements of the series is international comparison 
possible. It should also be remembered that the various statistics 
are not equally sensitive to changes in the labour market, and that as 
a consequence an equal change in any two series does not necessarily 
represent a corresponding change in the countries concerned. 

Notes in which the scope and methods of compilation of the 
various series are summarised were given in the Review for January 
1932 and following months. The main sources of statistics of unem- 
ployment are examined and discussed in two publications of the Office’, 
to which the reader is referred for further information. Where unem- 
ployment statistics are based on the operation of unemployment 
insurance schemes, additional information as to the scope and 
working of these schemes will be found in a recent study in this 
Review. * 

Figures are given below for the first time relating to unem- 
ployment in Bulgaria and Chile; five new series of employment 
exchange statistics and three new percentage series have also been 
added. Notes on the methods used in compiling these statistics are 
given at the end of the tables. 





1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 : 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing the resolutions adopted by this Conference on the 
best methods of compiling statistics of unemployment) ; Studies and Reports, 
Series N, No. 8; Geneva, 1925. 

2 International Labour Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, Jan. 1931, pp. 48-66: 
“Unemployment Insurance: Tabular Analysis of the Legislation in Force.” 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
GERMANY AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA 
Employment : Unemployment | Employment 
Date om s exchange Te cen insurance exchange 
statistics statistics statistics 
(end of ” Unemployed 
month) Percentage Unemployed — . ploy 
. ployed in receipt : 
unemployed registered of benefit 7 geen oy 
Par- Per Per Per | registered 
Wholly tially Number oan. Number om. Number oct. 

1931 May 29.9 17.4 4,052,950 20.5 ° ° 208,852 | 16.7 249,108 
June 29.7 17.7 3,953,946 20.0 118,424 27.6 191,150 | 15.3 230,766 
July 31.0 19.1 3,989,686 20.5 ° 194,364 | 15.5 235,357 
Aug. 33.6 21.4 4,214,765 21.9 ® ° 196,321 | 15.7 237.758 
Sept. 35.0 22.1 4,354,983 22.8 120,694 28.3 202,130 | 16.2 249,984 
Oct. 36.6 22.0 4,623,480 24.3 = ° 228,101 | 18.2 281,545 
Nov. 38.9 21.8 5,059,773 26.8 ° ? 273,658 | 21.9 337,080 
Dec. 42.2 22.3 5,668,187 30.6 118,732 28.0 329,627 | 26.4 395,981 

1932 Jan. 43.6 22.6 6,041,910 32.6 ° ° 358,104 | 28.6 422,684 
Feb. 44.1 22.6 6,128,429 33.1 * * 361,948 | 29.0 426,698 
March | 44.6 22.6 6,034,100 32.7 120,366 28.3 352,444 | 28.7 417,178 
April 43.9 22.1 5,739,070 31.0 * " 303,888 | 24.3 367,666 
May 43.3 22.9 5,582,620 30.3T ® ° 271,481 | 21.7 _ 

Figure 
on which 
percentages 3,661,500 18,437,329? Tf 425,094 1,250,000 * sd 
are based 





























1 Figures calculated on the basis of the number of members of sickness insurance funds, etc. 
* Figure for 1931. 



























































BELGIUM BULGARIA CANADA 
Unemployment insurance statistics - Employment 
Date bn Trade union returns | exchange 
(end of Unemployed statistics 
month) “ 
Wholly Intermittently —e Unemployed Applicants 
Sue Per unem- . Ta for work 
Number oank. Number | aa ployed Number Rab registered 
1931 May 56,250 7.9 97,755 13.8 | ° 32,163 16.2 49,324 
June 64,014 9.0 103,273 14.5 | od 32,667 16.3 57,530 
July 64,754 9.0 117,404 16.4 ° 32,396 16.2 67,224 
Aug. 70,873 9.9 120,842 16.8 . 31,247 15.8 81,356 
Sept 75,222 10.2 121,674 16.5 6s 35,048 18.1 93,302 
Oct 81.818 11.1 126,060 17.2 15,808 35,325 18.3 93,855 
Nov 97,807 12.6 140,776 18.1 19,741 35,206 18.6 93,690 
Dec 129,380 17.0 164,099 21.5 26,654 39,713 21.1 78,705 
1932 Jan. 153,925 20.0 179,560 23.2 26,456 41,330 22.0 82,536 
Feb. 168,676 21.0 194,509 24.3 35,503 37,754 20.6 79,334 
March 158.016 19.3 191,742 23.4 30,696 36,961 20.1 71,188 
April 153,431 18.7 187,095 22.8 _ 40,936 23.0 _— 
May _ _ — _ —_ — —_ = 
Figure 
on which 
percentages 821,231 as 178,076 * 
are based 























The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist ’’. 
The sign f signifies: 


The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”, 
“ provisional figures’ 
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TABLE I, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


















































CHILE DENMARK Danzio ESTONIA Unitep States 
(Free City of) 
Em- Em- : 
Date |ployment|| Trade union fund | ployment’ re Fo sang ater ment Trade union seturns 
exchange returns exchange|| °*Cange came 
(end of | statistics statistics) *t@tsstics statistics Percentage unemployed 
month) 
Appli- Unemployed Appli- Unweighted 
cants cants Unemployed || Unemployed Weighted 
for work || Number Per | for work registered registered! — | Wholly | Partially 
registered cent. |registere 
1931 
May 18,095 36,203 12.3 39,027 20,686 1,368 17.1 25 19 
June 18,573 33,379 11.3 35,174 19,855 931 18.2 25 19 
July 27,211 35,019 11.8 37,326 20,420 634 18.8 26 19 
Aug. 30, 036 35,214 11.8 37,539 21,509 933 19.2 26 19 
Sept 43,131 36,119 12.1 38,184 22,922 2,096 19.4 26 18 
Oct. 40,044 47,345 15.8 48,971 24,932 5,425 19.5 26 19 
Nov. 47,345 || 66,478 | 22.1 81,210 28,966 7,554 20.0 27 19 
Dec 55,733 97,233 32.2 128,272 32,956 9,055 21.8 30 19 
1932 
Jan, 56,180 103,308 34.1 138,903 34,912 9,318 23.1 31 19 
Feb. 63,930 || 108,942 35.9 147,735 36,258 9,096 23.0 31 19 
March 74,960 109,002 35.8 144,729 36,481 8,395 22.5 30 20 
April 75,349 90,704 28.4 111,130 33,418 6,029 22.8 31 21 
May _ 80,158T| 26.1T 85,175 31,847 4,853 22.9T 31 22 
Figure on 
which per- . 307,119 * 803,000 
centages 
are based 























1 Beginning of the following month. 










































































FINLAND FRANCE Great BritaAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 
Date oo Employment exchange Unemployment insurance statistics 
(end of statistics statistics : 
month) pve» A ; —_-— y Unemployed owing to 
‘ including casuals temporary stoppage 
Unemployed aye om oy Sooter ’, : ~S edit 
registered in receip ions for Per Per 
of relief work Number ant. Number Poter-§ 
1931 May 7,342 41,339 57,305 2,019,533 15.9 558,383 44 
June 6,320 36,237 51,354 2,037,480 16.4 669,315 5.2 
July 6,790 35,916 50,946 2,073,892 16.2 732,583 5.8 
Aug. 9,160 37,673 54,569 2,142,821 16.8 670,342 5.2 
Sept. 12,176 38,524 56,448 2,217,080 17.4 663,466 5.2 
Oct. 14,824 56,121 80,365 2,305,388 18.1 487,591 3.8 
Nov. 18,095 92,157 123,891 2,294,902 18.0 439,952 3.4 
Dec. 17,223 147,009 177,294 2,262,700 17.7 408,117 3.2 
1932 Jan. 20,944 241,487 278,683 2,354,044 18.4 500,746 4.0 
Feb. 18,856 293,198 337,129 2,327,784 18.2 491,319 3.8 
March 16,723 303,218 347,446 2,233,425 17.5 426,989 3.3 
April 12,554 282,013 341,060 2,204,740 17.3 521,705 4.1 
May — 262,184 322,320 2,183,683 17.1 638,157 5.0 
Figure 
on which 
percentages ° “4 a 12,770,000 * 
are based 
4 July 1931. 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ’’. 





The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received "’. 
The sign f signifies: “provisional figures”. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
Hunoary || IntsH Free State ITALY JAPAN LaTVIA 
Date Trade Employment Social insurance Official Employment 
— exchange statistics fund statistics estimates exchange 
returns & “ = statistics 
(end of 
month 
Apalicente Unemployed Unemployed 
oe - — Applications 
employe j 
—_ work registered * Wholly Partially Number on ay week 
1931 May 26,974 23,016 635,183 26,059 401,415 5.8 1,871 
June 24,411 21,427 573,593 24,206 391,377 5.6 1,584 
July 27,205 21,647 637,531 25,821 406,923 5.8 ‘2,169 
Aug. 29,412 21,897 693,273 30,636 418,596 6.0 4,827 
Sept. 29,648 23,42 747,764 29,822 425,526 6.0 7,470 
Oct. 30,018 26,353 799,744 32,828 439,014 6.0 13,705 
Nov. 31,076 30,865 878,267 30,967 454,675 6.5 18,377 
Dec. 33,146 30,918 982,321 32,949 470,736 6.7 21,935 
1932 Jan. 33,893 31,958 1,051,321 33.227 485,885 6.9 26,335 
Feb. 33,728 31,162 1,147,945 26,321 485,290 6.9 22,222 
March 32,364 30,866 1,053,016 31,636 473,757 6.8 22,912 
April 31,018 32,252 1,000.025 32,720 482,366 6.9T 13,048 
May 28,835 35,874 968,456 35,528 _ _ _ 
Figure 
on which 
percentages 7 ‘ ’ 7,011,610 ; 
' | are based 
1 Beginning of the following month. 
NORWAY | New ZEALAND PALESTINE RUMANIA 
Date ‘ Employment || Empl t : Employment 
Trade union fund | ployment | Official 
ee setemne ——— | exchange statistics estimates —— 
month) | 
. . | . 
Sere | Ap iork. | Webwork’ | om pusic | | Number | Unemployed 
Number Rs} registered? registered? | relief works | unemployed registered 
1931 May *s es 25,979 40,507 24,329 | 17,400 33,484 
June » ° 23,457 45,264 34,049 32,500 27,869 
July ad ° 21,483 47,772 35,135 36,050 29,250 
Aug. ° se 22,971 | §0,033 36,097 36,350 22,708 
Sept. ° ad 27,584 | 51,375 37,206 37,400 22,969 
Oct. 9,048 19.6 29,612 | 50,266 36,424 27,500 28,800 
Nov. 10,577 22.8 32,294 | 47,535 35,590 21,600 43,917 
Dec. 12,633 27.2 35,184 45,140 36,952 24,400 49,393 
1932 Jan. 14,160 30.4 35,034 | 45,677 33,267 23,400 56,612 
Feb. 14,354 30.6 38,135 | 44,107 28,271 21,350 57,606 
March 15,342 32.5 38,952 | 45,383 29,182 21,100 ini 
April _— — 37,703 || 47,530T 33,451f 14,950 —_ 
May _ —_ 32,127 | — _ | 15,400 — 
Figure | 
on which 47,136 * * * * . 
percentages 
are based 





1 From April to September 1931 no figures are available owing to a labour dispute. 


* Fifteenth of each month. 


* Including persons employed on public relief works. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ’’. 


The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 


The sign f signifies: “ provisional figures ”’. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
NETHERLANDS POLAND SWEDEN 
pate | Unemployment |Employment|/ Employment || Trade union _| Employment 
statistics statistics exchange statistics returns statistics 
(end of 
month) 
Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed Applicants 
Crs for work 
Number hn 4 ee Number haf Number nf registered 
1931 
May 60,189 12.2 94,314 320,109 13.2 49,807 13.4 28,588 
June 59,573 11.7 97,530 274,942 11.8 45,839 12.9 28,905 
July 69,026 13.3 106,730 255,179 11.2 46,180 12.3 28,887 
Aug. 70,479 15.3 115,392 246,380 10.6 48,590 13.3 35,169 
Sept 72,738 15.7 128,472 246,426 10.9 54,405 14.0 40,052 
Oct. 84,548 18.0 153,086 255,622 10.9 68,490 17.0 54,077 
Nov. 107,372 22.1 197,258 266,027 11.2 79,484 19.9 64,141 
Dec 147,107 27.8 245,981 312,487 14.3 110, 149 27.1 59,695 
1932 
Jan 185,558 33.7 263,865 338,434 15.5 93,273 24.4 75,395 
Feb. 183,181 32.7 272,283 350,145 16.0 93,900 23.7 77,932 
March 165,705 29.3 252,780 360,031 16.4 98,732 24.4 79,392 
April 152,725f 27.4f 244,452 328,700 15.5 79,804 20.5 81,774 
May _ — _ 320,100 12.8 —s —_— 65,429 
Figure 
on which 565,989 * 2,189,000? 389,590 : 
percentages 
are based 
1 Members of sickness insurance funds. 
SAAR SWITZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 
TERRITORY 
Employment || Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment |} Employment 
Date exchange insurance exchange union fund exchange exchange 
statistics statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 
(end of 
month) Percentage Unemployed in pa 
Unemployed ||_unemployed__| Applications || receipt of benefit | “PP ve gg Unemployed 
registered Par- for work —a neal registered 
gistered 
Wholly tially Number cont. 
1931 | 
May 14,886 e ad 14,365! 93,941 7.6 249,686 } 6,929 
June 15,413 3.6 9.7 14,433* 82,534 6.6 220,038 | 6,182 
July 17,685 ° nd 13.975 82,759 6.6 210,908 | 6,672 
Aug. 20,205 ad * 18,506 86,261 6.9 215,040 7,466 
Sept. 21,741 4.0 11.2 19,789 84,660 6.7 228,351 7,753 
Oct. 24,685 ° ° 27,783 88,600 6.9 254,201 10,070 
Nov. 28,659 ° ° 36,920 106,015 8.2 337,654 10,349 
Dee. 35,045 10.1 14.9 50,570 146,325 11.3 486,363 14,502 
1932 
Jan. 38,790 ¥/ ° 57,857 186,308 14.0 583,138 19,665 
Feb. 42,394 * ° 63,708 197,612 14.8 631,736 21,435 
March 44,883 9.0 14.0 52,288 195,076 14.6 633,907 20,089 
April 42,993 ° - 44,958 180,456 13.3 555,832 18,532 
May 42,881 * * 41,798 — — 484,604 13,568 
Figure 
on which 
percentages ad 448,844 ad 1,356,055 e bd 
are based 
































1 Figures not strictly comparable with those for subsequent months. 


The sign — signifies: “ 
“ provisional figures 


The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist ”’. 
The sign f signifies: 





figures not yet received”. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 
GERMANY CANADA? || Estonrta? || Unitep States? FRANCE * 
Sickness Trade p e. 
D insurance union Employers’) Employers’ Employers’ returns || Returns of labour 
ae statistics returns returns returns inspectors 
{end of Monthl 
y Monthly 
month) = eevee - percentage || Number Number |} Number | Factory re, percentage 
a a 4 7 o employed || employed || employed! payrolls ors aaah of workers 
a _—- full-time in on 1 Jan. | in 1923- | in 1923- "OP vous | employed 
1925 = 100 employ- || 1926=100 || 1927=100 |1925 =100/1925 =100 ms =100| °” short 
ment y time 
1931 
May 93.9 65.8 103.6 108.5 77.8 72.1 93.6 30.3 
June 94.2 65.9 103.8 108.9 76.0 67.6 92.8 31.2 
July 92.7 64.3 105.2 102.8 75.1 64.4 91.6 33.3 
Aug. 90.3 61.0 107.1 100.7 74.1 64.3 91.1 35.5 
Sept. 88.8 59.5 103.9 99.5 72.8 61.8 90.5 37.6 
Oct. 86.4 57.7 103.0 98.5 70.3 59.4 88.9 40.1 
Nov. 83.1 55.6 99.1 98.2 69.3 56.2 87.5 45.5 
Dec. 77.0 52.2 91.6 93.2 69.4 55.8 86.6 51.6 
1932 
Jan. 74.8 50.2 89.7 93.1 68.1 52.4 85.3 56.4 
Feb. 73.9 49.8 88.7 94.1 67.8 53.5 85.5 56.2 
March 60.0 49.4 87.5 93.2 66.4 52.3 85.5 56.2 
April 63.4 50.4 87.5 96.6 64.3 48.7 84.5 48.8 
May a ion “= _— — — 86.0 51.7 
| 
Number * * 9 < 
employed | 12534,931 | 1,874,133 | 799,944 30,388 2,402,200 
1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
* The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 
GREAT BRITAIN ITALY JAPAN LATVIA PoLanp Switzer- 
LAND 
_ Unemployment Employers’ Employers’ || Employers’ | Employers’ || Employers’ 
Date insurance statistics returns returns returns | returns returns 
(end of Number employed Monthly | 
beech in 1924 = 100 y percen- 7 : 
month) Number Saam of Number Number Number Number 
Persons directly invol- |jemployed in jam Be employed _employed employed employed 
ved in trade disputes : September Rm omeser in in January || in in March 
1926 =100 /°™MPIOYe@) 1926 =100 || 1929 =100 || 1927=100 || 1925 =100 
on short 
Included Excluded time | | 
1931 
May 98.3 98.6 74.9 24.1 75.0 98 83.8 ¢ 
June 97.1 97.4 73.1 23.5 74.3 96 85.2 101.7 
July 96.3 96.4 78.0 21.0 74.5 95 83.5 bd 
Aug. 96.4 96.7 77.4 22.1 T4.4 94 83.3 ° 
Sept 97.7 98.0 77.6 22.6 74.8 96 83.8 99.8 
Oct. 98.8 99.2 76.8 24.2 74.2 93 86.2 S 
Nov. 99.6 100.0 75.3 25.5 73.7 89 81.8 ad 
Dec. 100.5 100.8 74.2 24.0 73.1 83 71.0 93.5 
1932 
Jan. 98.2 98.4 70.5 28.5 72.9 81 70.5 ° 
Feb. 98.5 98.8 73.2 28.6 73.0 77 70.3 e 
March 100.0 100.4 68.7 30.7 73.0 66 69.1 88.7 
April 99.4 99.7 67.9 29.8 — _ 70.1 e 
May 98.5 98.8 — _ _ — 72.2 * 
| 
Number | 
employed 12,600,000 f 671,831 647,054 21,064 545,637 204,645 


























The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist ”’, 
The sign f signifies : ‘‘ provisional figures ”’. 


The sign — signifies : *“ figures not yet received ”. 
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SouRcEs AND NoTeEs 


Austria. Communication to the International Labour Office and Statistische 
Nachrichten (Bundesamt fiir Statistik). 


I. Unemployment. 

Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. A series giving the number of 
unemployed in receipt of benefit as a percentage of the total number covered 
by insurance is now calculated. The number of insured persons, calculated yearly, 
is obtained by adding to the number of persons insured against sickness and paying 
their contributions, the average number of persons unemployed during the year. 

Employment exchange statistics. These statistics, which are compiled in connec- 
tion with the operations of the public employment exchanges and the compulsory 
unemployment insurance system, cover workers in all trades and occupations ; 
they give the number of applicants for work registered at the end of each month. 


Bulgaria. Communication to the International Labour Office (Central Statistical 

Office). 

I. Unemployment. 

Official estimates. These statistics are compiled by the Central Statistical 
Office on the basis of figures furnished by the Labour and Social Insurance Council ; 
they indicate the approximate number unemployed at the end of each month. 
They are estimates based on the total number unemployed at the beginning of 
1931 and on the movement of employment each month in some of the most impor- 
tant industrial establishments and other undertakings. 


Canada. The Labour Gazette (Department of Labour). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. These statistics cover workers in all trades 
and occupations ; they give the number of applicants for work registered at the 
end of each month at the public employment exchanges. 


Chile. Estadistica Chilena (Central Statistical Office). 
I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. These statistics cover workers in all trades 
and occupations in the whole country ; they give the number of applicants for work 
registered at the end of each month at the public employment exchanges. 


Denmark. Social Tidskrift (Ministry of Social Affairs). 
I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. These statistics cover workers in all trades 
and occupations ; they give the number of applicants for work registered at the 
end of each month at the public employment exchanges. 


United States. American Federationist (American Federation of Labour). 
I. Unemployment. 

Trade union returns. An unweighted series of unemployment percentages 
has been added, subdivided into persons wholly unemployed and persons described 
as working “part time’’. 


Italy. Bollettino Mensile di Statistica (Central Statistical Office). 
II. Employment. 


Employers’ returns. A series has been added giving the number of persons on 
short time as a percentage of the total number employed at the end of each month. 


Sweden. Sociala Meddelanden (Social Board). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. These statistics cover workers in all trades and 
occupations ; they are obtained by deducting from the number of applicants for 
work registered during the month the number of vacancies filled during the same 
period of time, and thus give an approximate indication of the fluctuations in the 
number of applicants for work registered at the end of each month. 
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Switzerland. La Vie économique (Département fédéral de l’Economie publique). 
I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. These statistics show the number of applica- 
tions for work in all trades and occupations registered at the employment exchanges 
at the end of each month. The figures from July 1931 onwards are not strictly 
comparable with those for previous months owing to changes in the principles of 
registration at the employment exchanges. 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 
and Retail Prices 


Tables I and II give for a number of countries index numbers 
of the cost of living and of retail prices of food. The index numbers 
of retail prices of heating and lighting, clothing, and rent, hitherto 
given in tables III to V, will in future be published in the Review 


once a year only. 

Notes on the sources and methods of compilation of the statistics 
in tables I and II have been given from time to time in the Review. 
Information on changes made in some of the series will be found 


below. 


Sources AND NOTES 


Australia : Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 

Index numbers of the cost of living in 30 towns, including the following groups : 
food, heating and lighting, clothing, rent, and miscellaneous ; original base : 
1923-1927 (for 6 towns only), reduced to November 1914 = 100. 

Index numbers of retail food prices in 30 towns ; base: 1923-1927, reduced 
to July 1914 = 100. 


Norway : Statistiske Meddelelser. 

New series, weighted by the method of the standard budget, based on an enquiry 
carried out in 1927-1928 and covering 135 working-class families in 5 important 
towns. The new index numbers, like the old ones, include the following groups : 
food, heating and lighting, clothing, rent, and miscellaneous ; the last group, 
however, does not now include taxes. Base: July 1914 = 100. 


Poland (Warsaw) : Informations statistiques. 

The new index number of the cost of living, which was introduced in the pre- 
ceding issue of these tables, includes 15 more commodities than the old index 
number and covers the following groups: food ; alcohol and tobacco ; heating 
and lighting ; rent ; clothing and boots and shoes ; other expenditure. The weight- 
ing is based on a family budget enquiry carried out in 1927 in Warsaw, Lodz, and 
the mining districts of Dombrowa and Upper Silesia, the results of which have 
been rendered representative for the whole Polish working-class population by 
taking the distribution of wages throughout the whole country into account. 
The standard family on which the weighting is based belongs to a slightly lower 
income level than that adopted for the old index. Base : 1927 = 100. 





1 For the last issue of these tables cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXV; 
No. 4, April 1932, pp. 549-551. 











TABLE I. 


(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
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suth | g : 
" er- | Aus- | Aus-/| Bel- Canada | Chile : Den- 
Country fini many|tralia| tria | gium | *#eeia| “s ‘ Chine mark | "zig | Eenpt 
i t 
Towns and Sant-| Peiping i P : 
fownsand | 9 | 72 | 30 | tina! 59 | 12 | Go [Sant | Paging | Stangtal | 100 | Samig | Cairo ) 
| | 
1931 June 123 138 ° 106 | 205 | 1983 89 107 96 121 ° 126 | 135 
July 122 | 137 e 107 | 203 | 1991 89 105 94 119 154 126 | 134 ; 
Aug. 122 135 125 107 | 201 | 1935 89 105 94 131 ” 123 | 135 / 
Sept. 122 | 134 - 107 | 201 | 1887 88 103 97 135 ° 123 | 136 ; 
Oct. 122 133 ° 108 | 200 | 1912 87 109 98 127 154 123 | 137 ; 
Nov. 122 132 123 108 198 | 1979 87 107 92 125 od 122 | 136 
Dec. 121 130 ° 108 193 | 1960 86 100 91 121 “ 120 | 136 ; 
1932 Jan. 120 125 * 109 189 | 1895 85 99 91 123 154 118 | 138 
Feb. 120 122 _ 108 186 | 1864 85 99 91 _— 7” 117 | 136 } 
March} 119 122 S 108 183 | 1863 84 105 91 127 ° 114 | 134 
April 119 | 122 ° 107 180 | 1844 84 106 98 117 155 114 | 134 ; 
May 119 121 ee 107 180 _— 82 — 96 118 ws 115 | 131 
: 
Es- |United| ,. | Srea Hun- Irish | 
Country |tonia | States Fin- France| Britain | Greece gary | India| Free | Italy Segen! Lat- | lithe 
; rs land and W. ‘ via | ania 
State 8 ’ 
Ireland . ; 
; 
Towns and | Tal- . Buda-}| Bom- . | 
Soaciities | fie 32 21 Paris | 630 44 pest | bay 105 50 Tekye | Riga | 84 ) 
1931 June | 104 150 1020 ° 147 | 1668 100 | 109 " 82 134 | 100 105 
July 105 nd 1021 ° 145 | 1658 102 108 ° 81 134 | 105 108 | 
Aug. 103 " 1034 565 145 | 1633 102 108 | 157 80 134 98 107 | 
Sept. | 100 od 1013 “ 145 | 1643 103 108 bd 80 134 97 108 ; 
Oct. 97 ° 1013 . 146 | 1641 102 108 of 80 130 95 104 
Nov. 96 ° 1036 | 531 148 | 1647 100 108 | 165 79 130 93 | 101 
Dec. 95 146 1048 ° 147 | 1646 100 109 ” 79 135 93 99 | 
1932 Jan. 95 ° 1046 “ 147 | 1643 99 110 ° 79 139 94 95 | 
Feb, 96 1041 534 146 | 1631 98 110 | 162 80 139 96 93 } 
March; 97 " 1043 - 144 | 1657 98 111 sd 80 136 93 94 | 
April | 97 * | 1028] * | 143 | 1697] 98 | 108 | * 79 | 135] 91 | 93 
May | 96] * | 1021| — | 142 | 1757 | 99 | 107 | 159 | — | 134] — | 93 | 
Oount Luxem- | Nor- Zea Matters |Peru| Po- | possis a. Swe- | Switzer | Caveho- | tortgy | Tage 
7 burg | way | land | lands * |land é tory den land | slovakia slavia 
® 30 rc) 
Towns and | Lusen- Amster- |... |War- | stan. | Sreatia 
Slavonia 
1931 June 794 | 151 ° 87 160 88 | 3033 | 598 158 150 730 | 1209 1546 
July 796 | 152 ° ° 160 86 | 2972 589 ad 150 729 187 1518 
Aug. 787 | 152 89 ° 160 85 | 2939 | 570 ° 149 709 | 1170 1511 
Sept. 782 | 150 - 86 155 84 | 2884 | 563 158 149 715 | 1176 1539 
Oct. 752 | 150 ° 153 83 | 2850 561 ° 148 708 | 1189 1563 
Nov. 741 | 150 89 e 153 84 | 2817 557 ad 147 696 | 1197 1558 
Dec. 726 | 150 sd 82 153 83 | 2776 557 157 145 695 | 1198 1544 
1932 Jan. 701 | 150 = ° 152 80 | 2723 | 559 id 144 695 | 1203 1504 
Feb, 698 | 150 88 e 151 81 2661 550 e 142 687 | 1205 1494 
March! 684 | 150 . 80 150 80 | 2656 | 537 157 142 708 | 1200 1491 
April 681 | 150 e 150 82 | 2530 | 538 ° 140 694 | 1182 _— 
May 665 | 149 — ° 150 84 os 536 ad 139 — 1181 _ 
1 Base : 1927-1927 = 100, reduced to November 1914 — 100. * 1921 =— 100. * 1926 = 
100. * March 1928 = 100. * 1927 = 100. * 1913 = 100. * Quarterly averages. * June 
1927 = 100. * 1926-1930 = 100. 2% Oct. 1923-Sept. 1924 = 100- 
The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ’’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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TABLE II. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 
Gout South Ger- | Aus- | Aus-/ Bel- | Bul- Canada | Chile China Den- | Dan- Sennt Spain 
mented (aion) many tralia tria | gium | garia 3 A mark | zig syP e 
2 
Towns and Sant-| »..: ; Dan- . Ma- 
Sonsiithen 9 72 30 | Viema | 59 12 60 iago Peiping Shanghai 100 zig Cairo | aria 
1931 June 106 131 128 108 177 | 1971 75 110 93; 100 ° 114 118 189 
July 104 130 125 110 175 | 1976 75 106 90 96 119; 112 116 193 
Aug. 103 126 124 109 172 | 1909 76 106 90 | 117 ° 106 116 195 
Sept. 102 125 124 109 173 | 1859 74 103 94 | 124 ° 106 117 199 
Oct. 103 123 124 111 170 | 1894 71 115 95 | 110 120; 106 117 | 200 
Nov. 102 122 125 110 168 | 1969 7 111 87 103 " 105 117 203 
Dec. 100 120 124 110 161 | 1947 72 96 86 97 ° 105 119 205 
1932 Jan, 99 116 125 111 158 | 1882 70 94 86 98 118 | 102 119 199 
eb. 99 114 127 110 151 | 1847 67 94 86 ae - 101 —_ 199 
March 99 114 127 109 148 | 1848 66 101 86 114 ° 97 114 195 
April 99 113 127 107 144 | 1832 65 99 95 99 115 96 | 117 197 
May 99 113 125 108 145 — 63 — 92 98 * 98 117 _ 
Es- | United | F Sita I D a L 
s- i in- Britain | Greece | Hun- . utch at- 
Country tonia | States | land | Frante| and N, gary’ India Indies’ Few Italy Japan | via 
¥ Ireland 
Towns and| Tal- | . Buda- | Bom-| Java and : 
localities | linn | 5! | 2% | Pais) 630 | 44 | “pest | bay | Matra | 795 | 50 | Tokyo) Riga 
1931 June 93 118 842 632 130 1576 97 101 97 ° 80 148 125 
July 94 119 846 615 128 1566 99 100 95 ° 78 149 128 
Aug. 91 120 870 595 128 1539 100 100 97 143 76 150 114 
Sept. 87 119 844 588 128 1527 100 100 97 e 76 151 108 
Oct. 83 119 848 571 130 1529 97 100 95 ad 76 145 104 
Nov. 82 117 885 555 132 1541 94 100 -- 155 75 147 96 
Dec. 80 114 919 557 131 1542 93 101 _ e 75 156 96 
1932 Jan 81 109 916 561 131 1538 92 103 -- ® 75 164 94 
Feb. 81 105 908 565 129 1526 90 102 _ 151 76 162 98 
March 83 105 911 564 126 1560 90 103 —_ e 77 157 94 
April 83 104 886 566 125 1594 90 99 — e 77 155 _ 
May 81 —_ 876 562 123 1654 93 99 — 144 = 155 — 
. New |Pales- Po- | Saar ; 
Nor- : Wether- - | Swe-| Switzer- Czecho- Yugo- 
Country | way on) a wy lands * Pore ay * _ den land slovakia Turkey slavia 
Towns and Amster-| ; - War- Pra- | Whole Croatia and 
localities | 3! 4 | 3 dan | Lima | saw 49 ss gue |country letanbel Slavonia 
1931 June 138 84 55 80 150 76 618 127 141 748 823 1154 1173 
July 140 82 53 ° 151 73 601 127 140 738 806 1093 1194 
Aug. 138 82 52 ° 151 71 569 127 139 699 770 1052 1182 
Sept. | 136 81 53 78 147 70 558 128 139 713 766 1048 1230 
Oct. 136 83 56 ° 146 68 554 127 138 705 765 1063 1216 
Nov. 136 83 58 © 146 70 551 127 137 681 754 1053 1229 
Dec. 136 83 60 72 145 69 552 127 134 678 742 1052 1220 
1932 Jan. 135 83 60 . 143 65 556 125 132 670 728 1067 1159 
Feb. 135 81 — ° 142 65 542 125 129 654 724 1080 1133 
March 135 79 57 68 144 65 538 125 128 685 726 1092 1126 
April 134 80 57 a 144 68 539 125 128 665 728 1059 _ 
May 133 — 55 143 71 539 124 126 _ — 1084 — 
* Base : 1923-1927 = 100, reduced to July 1914= 100. *1921=100.  *1926—100. ‘March 1928 
= 100. * 1927 = 100. * Including heating and lighting. 71913 = 100. * June 1927 = 100. 


* 1926-1930 = 100. 


% February 1922=100. 


The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist ’’. 


Including heating and lighting. 


The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ’’. 


42 Oct. 1923-Sept. 1924 =100. 
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Wages, Hours of Labour and Retail Prices 
in Certain Towns 


The following tables give statistics of wages, hours of labour, and 
retail prices in certain towns in October 1931 (or at the nearest date 
for which figures are available). They are a continuation of tables 
published in this Review for May 1931.1 The figures have been supplied 
to the International Labour Office almost entirely by the national 
or municipal statistical departments. 


The list of occupations for which information is collected has not 
been changed, and the countries and towns requested to supply 
information are the same except for one or two small changes. Cer- 
tain modifications and extensions have been made in the scope of the 
information obtained for these occupations, on the basis of the reso- 
lution adopted by the fourth International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians held in May 1931 *, which recommended, in particular, 
that information should be collected relating to time rates of wages, 
piece-work basis time rates, and average earnings (see paragraphs (2) 
and (3) of the resolution) ; to family allowances paid in certain cases 
(paragraph (5)); and also to paid holidays and social insurance contri- 
butions (paragraph (12)). 

Countries were therefore invited this time to furnish both infor- 
mation as to time rates of wages, piece-work basis time rates, and 
average earnings, and also information as to family allowances, pay- 
ments for holidays, and the contributions of workers, employers, and 
the State to the schemes of social insurance. The information received, 
however, is far from complete, many countries having been unable 
to give the information asked for. 


Table I gives the information received as regards money wages 
(time rates, piece-work basis time rates, and earnings). Figures are 
given for 75 towns in 20 European and oversea countries ; notes to 
the table are given on pages 98-104 indicating the sources and scope 
of the figures. Table II gives the information available on the family 
allowances payable in certain countries, table III on normal hours of 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 5, May 1931, pp. 728-735: 
“ Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Certain Towns. ”’ 

2 For an account of the proceedings of the Conference and the text of the resolu- 
tion, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, July 1931, pp. 1-23: 
“The Fourth International Conference of Labour Statisticians. ”’ 
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‘work, and table IV on the number of paid holidays generally granted 
to workers in certain countries. 


As regards social insurance charges, the information received is 
either so incomplete or non-comparable between the different countries 
that it has not been possible on this occasion to present the figures in 
the form of an international table. Further investigation will be neces- 
sary and it is hoped that on the next occasion more complete informa- 
tion will be available. 


Table V gives information as to the average retail prices of the 
chief articles of food, fuel, and light for the same towns. The differ- 
ences in these prices in the various countries are to some extent 
due to the fact that the prices quoted are not invariably for the 
same quality of article. 


In accordance with the resolution of the fourth International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians referred to above, an attempt 
was also made to obtain information with regard to the average rents 
of predominant types of working-class dwellings. As in the case of 
social insurance, the information received is extremely incomplete 
and non-comparable, and it has not been possible on this occasion 
to summarise the information in the form of an international table. 


Notes To TaBie I 


Germany. 

1 Time rates of wages fixed by collective agreements for the highest age class. 
Figures in parentheses : minimum basic time rates for piece workers. Since January 
1932 there has been a general reduction of wage rates in all occupations. 

2 Workers of a slightly different category to that adopted in the earlier statis- 
tics ; comparable figures : R.Mk. 1.03 (1.19). 

% Including tool allowance. 

* Not including family allowances (see table II) ; in the earlier statistics these 
allowances were included in the data of wages. 

5 In large undertakings. 

* After 5 years’ service and including driver’s bonus ; average of rates for tram 
and bus drivers. 

7 After 5 years’ service and including, for tram conductors, the allowance 
for upper-deck work ; average of rates for tram and bus conductors. 

® Tram drivers only ; after 7 years’ service and including driver’s bonus. 

® Tram conductors only ; after 7 years’ service and including “ Fehlgeld ”’. 

10 Married workers. 

11 Not including “ Lichtgeld ”’. 

12 Workers of a slightly different category to that adopted in the earlier sta- 
tistics ; comparable figures : R.Mk. 0.88 (1.01). 

” 18 Tram drivers only; in the 5th year of service and including driver’s 
nus. 

e 14 Tram conductors only ; in the 5th year of service and including conductor’s 
nus. 

18 In dockyards: skilled workers: R.Mk. 0.92 (1.06); unskilled workers : 

R.Mk. 0.76 (0.87) ; not including family allowances. 

16 After 11 years’ service and including driver’s bonus ; average of rates for 
tram and bus drivers. 
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1” After 11 years’ service ; for bus conductors, including conductor’s bonus ; 
average of rates for tram and bus conductors. 

18 Tram drivers only ; including driver’s bonus. 

1° Tram conductors only. 

2° Workers of a slightly different category to that adopted in the earlier statis- 
tics ; comparable figure : R.Mk. 0.99. 


Australia. 

1 Minimum rates of wages, as quoted from latest award, determination, or 
agreement in force at 30 June 1931. Figures calculated by the International Labour 
Office from weekly rates and ordinary hours of labour. 

2 Average of rates for bricklayers and stone-masons. 

% Concrete workers’ labourers. 

4 Machinists. 

5 Jobbing office assistants. 

® Ovenmen. 

? Tramway employees (2nd year) only. 

8 Vehicles under 3 tons ; average of two rates. 

® Shunters, second class ; average of two rates. 


Austria. 

1 Minimum time rates of wages fixed by collective agreements. Figures cal- 
culated by the International Labour Office from weekly rates and normal hours 
of work. 

2 Average of rates for fitters and turners. 

* Average of rates for carpenters and joiners. 

* Workers minding two machines. 

5 Printing labourers only. Rates for labourers in bookbinding workshops : 
Sch. 0.66 in the three towns. 

® Average of rates for bakers in co-operative and other bakeries ; at Linz, rates 
in co-operative bakeries only. 

7 Sch. 248 per month after 15 years’ service. 

8 Electro-technicians with 15 years’ service : Graz, Sch. 1.28 ; Linz, Sch. 1.22 ; 
Vienna, Sch. 1.60 (employees with a monthly wage paid 1344 times per year). 

® Sch. 272 per month after 15 years’ service. 

10 Sch. 267 per month after 15 years’ service. 

11 Sch. 314 per month (paid 13% times per year) after 15 years’ service. 


Belgium. 

1 Average hourly time wages in force on 1 December 1931 ; in printing and 
bookbinding, figures calculated by the International Labour Office from weekly 
wages and normal hours of work. 


Canada. 

1 Standard hourly rates of wages in force on 1 October 1931 ; for printing and 
bookbinding, bakers, and motor and horse drivers, figures calculated by the Inter- 
national Labour Office from weekly wages and normal working hours per full- 
time week (in some cases, average of two figures for normal hours). 

2 Rate for tram operator (one-man) : $0.61. 

3 Freight truckers. 

‘ Tram drivers and conductors only. 


Denmark. 


1 Minimum time rates of wages, or “ minimum payment ”’ per hour ; for hand 
and machine compositors, printing machine minders, bakers, and motor and horse 
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drivers, figures calculated by the International Labour Office from weekly wages 
and normal hours of work. 

? Estimated hourly earnings in October 1931 ; for motor and horse drivers, 
figures calculated by the International Labour Office from estimated weekly 
earnings and normal hours of work. 

3 Average of figures for carpenters and joiners. 

* Time rates. 

5 Average of two rates. 

® Kr. 2,878 to Kr. 3,612 per year. 


Spain. 
1 Rates of wages in force on 1 January 1931. 
2 Average of two rates. 
3 Average of three rates. 


Estonia. 

1 Median of time rates of wages in July 1931, determined from individual 
contracts of employment (collective agreements being almost entirely lacking). 
Figures in parentheses : average of minimum rates guaranteed to piece workers. 

* Median of hourly earnings of time and piece workers in July 1931. 

3’ Kr. 57 and Kr. 58 per month. 

* Approximate figures. 


United States. 

1 Union wage rates in force on 15 May 1931 ; these rates are considered represen- 
tative of the whole year, being as a rule settled in the spring. 

2 Average actual earnings in 1931 ; data concerning all important centres of the 
States in which the towns in question are situated (National Industrial Conference 
Board enquiry). 

> Cement finishers. 

* Inside wiremen. 

5 Selected journeyman’s rate. Most cities report other rates, both higher and 
lower. 

6 Prevailing rate ; range for all classes of work : $0.78 to $0.89 per hour. 

? Street railway employees only. 

8 Average of rates for job work and book work. 

® Bench workers ; other operations : $0.96 to $1.21. 

10 Subway and elevated railway employees. 

11 Average of rates for bricklayers and stone-masons. 


France. 

1 Time rates of wages in force on 15 December 1931, except for Paris (October). 
Figures in parentheses : basic time rates for piece workers. 

2 In firms where work is done at piece rates, wages may be as much as Frs. 5. 

3 Average of two rates. 

* Average of rates for carpenters and joiners. 

5 Figures calculated by the International Labour Office from daily wages and 
normal hours of work. 

6 Frs. 38.65 per day plus 114 kg. of bread. 

? After two months’ service, Frs. 24 per day ; after 16 years’ service, Frs. 27. 

8 Figures calculated by the International Labour Office from weekly wages and 
normal hours of work. 

® Starting wage, Frs. 8,600 per year. After 20 years’ service, Frs. 10,680 plus 
Frs. 1,920 lodging allowance. 

1° Starting wage, Frs. 9,300 per year. After 15 years’ service, Frs. 10,700. 





STATISTICS 


11 Guaranteed minimum for piece workers : Frs. 3.70. 
Cement workers. 
Skilled labourers. 
Foremen bakers. 
Frs. 650 per month plus board. 
Frs. 900 per month. 
Frs. 1,000 per month. 
Average of rates for fitters and turners. 
Erectors. 
20 Masons’ labourers. 
#1 Minimum or starting wage, representing the normal wage. 


Great Britain. 


1 Time rates of wages embodied in collective agreements or mutually recognised 
by organisations of employers and of workpeople. Figures in parentheses : basic 
time rates for piece workers. For mechanical engineering, printing and bookbinding, 
transport, and bakers, in all towns, for electrical power distribution in Bristol, 
and for local authorities’ labourers in Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, London, 
and Manchester, figures calculated by the International Labour Office from weekly 
wages and normal hours of work per week. 

2 Figures based on comprehensive returns obtained from its members by the 
Engineering and Allied Employers’ National Federation. The time rates quoted 
represent the predominant rates actually paid to men on plain time work, inclusive 
of basic rates and bonus of 12s. a week. As regards the basic time rates for piece 
workers, figures calculated by the International Labour Office on the basis of 
rates fixed in collective agreements for workmen of average ability: basic time 
rates plus 25 per cent. plus a bonus of 19s. per week. 

Figures of average earnings per hour (including payment for overtime and 
night shifts and bonus payments, but excluding outworking and travelling allow- 
ances) are given below : 





Glas- | Man- | New- 
Leeds London | chester castle 


- ‘ Birm- - 
Occupation ingham Bristol gow 





. d. » , ' d. d. 
Time workers : 


Fitters 16% 17% | 15% 
Turners 16 f 17% | 15% 
Iron moulders 15% 16% | 16% 
Pattern makers 17% 18% | 16% 
Labourers 11% 12% | ll 


Piece workers : 
Fitters 19%, 20 
Turners 18 21%, 
Iron moulders 18% 18% 
Pattern makers 20 20%, 
Labourers 144% 14 
































* Erectors. 

* Levellers. 

5 Rates embodied in notices issued by employers’ associations but not formally 
accepted by the trade unions concerned. 

* Average of two figures representing the range of the minimum rates embodied 
in collective agreements for different types of machines. 

7 Average of two rates recognised by different sections of the employers. 

® Average of starting rates and maxima usually paid after a certain length 
of service. 

® Average of rates for tram and bus drivers. 

10 Average of two rates. 
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11 Rates usually paid. 

12 Tram employees only. 

18 Average of rates for bricklayers and masons. 

14 Average of rates for tram and bus conductors. 

15 Average of two figures representing the range of the rates usually paid by the 
great majority of the 30 Local Authorities affected in the County of London. 


Irish Free State. 

1 Minimum rates fixed by agreements between employers and workers, which 
are also almost invariably typical or standard rates. 

2 Figures calculated by the International Labour Office from weekly rates and 
normal hours of work. 

3 Average of two rates. 

* Work done by fitters, etc. 

5 96s. per week. 

6 Bus drivers only ; average of two rates. 

? Bus conductors only ; average of two rates. 

8 £28 to £30 per month. 

® Plus 2s. per week “ tool money ”’. 

10 “ Height money rate’: over 50 ft., 144d. per hour; over 100 ft., 3d. per 
hour. 

11 “ Dirty money ” rate : 1s. 11d. per hour. 

12 Plus “ tool money ” 6d. per day. 

13 Plus “ tool money ” 3s. per week. 

4 Table hands ; ovenmen: 2s. 144d. 

15 Average of rates for tram and bus drivers. For trams, rates considerably 
higher than the minimum rates quoted are often paid. 

16 Average of rates for tram and bus conductors. For trams, rates considerably 
higher than the minimum rates quoted are often paid. 

17 76s. per week. 

18 No standard rates. 


Italy. 

1 Basic rates of wages (or minimum wages) for time or piece work, including 
cost-of-living bonus and other allowances, if any, in force on 1 January 1932. 

2 Actual wages at 1 January 1932. 

® Average of two rates. 

* Average of rates for tram and bus drivers. 

5 Average of rates for tram and bus conductors. 

® Average of rates for labourers of Ist and 2nd categories. 

7 Goods porters. 

8 Allowing for payment made for one day’s rest per week. 

® Average actual wages of piece workers. 

10 Ferro-concrete construction workers. 

11 Average of rates for carpenters and joiners. 

12 Allowing for payment made for half a day’s rest per week 

13 Motor drivers in general. 

14 Average of rates for skilled and specialised workers. 

18 Masons only. 

‘© Carpenters only. 


erage of figures for fitters and turners. 
‘age of figures for carpenters and joiners. 
ts per month. 
per month. 
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STATISTICS 


5 135 lats per month. 
* Figure calculated from the daily rate and normal hours of work. Average 
of rates for dangerous, difficult, average, and easy work. 


Norway. 

1 Time rates of wages fixed by collective agreements in force in autumn 1931. 
Figures in parentheses : figures given by the trade unions as the average time 
wages, nearly corresponding to the normal rate which the average piece worker 
is expected to earn. For mechanical engineering the figures are for January 1931. 
For printing and bookbinding, transport, and bakers, figures calculated by the 
International Labour Office from weekly rates and normal hours of work ; for 
labourers employed by local authorities, from daily rates and hours. 

2 Minimum rate for skilled workers ; from 1 January 1932 : kr. 0.95. 

3 Minimum rate for unskilled workers ; from 1 January 1932: kr. 0.84. 

* Standard rate, 

5 Minimum rate. 

* Minimum rate for workers engaged since September 1931 : kr. 1.32. 

7 Average of minimum rates paid by the Norwegian Employers’ Union and by 
employers not belonging to the Union to workers with more than two years’ 
service for day work. Machine minders also réceive special allowances for the 
serving of machines. 

8 Minimum rate during the second year of service. 

® Helpers in bookbinding : minimum rate during the second year of service. 

10 Minimum rate after one year’s service. 

11 Minimum rate after one year’s service ; buses generally served by one man 
only. 

12 Rate usually paid: kr. 1.77. 

18 Average of minimum rates fixed by two collective agreements. 

14 Highest rate: kr. 1.72. 

18 Minimum rate estimated at kr. 1.24. 

16 Minimum rate ; standard rate in the Oslo Municipality Electricity Works : 
kr. 12.15 per day. 


Netherlands. 


1 Minimum time rates of wages in December 1931. Figures in parentheses : 
basic time rates for piece workers (averages of individual hourly wages during 
the first half of 1931). For transport, electric power distribution, bakers, and 
labourers employed by local authorities, figures calculated by the International 
Labour Office from weekly rates and normal hours of work. 

® Average earnings per hour in December 1931, except for mechanical engineering 
(first half of 1931). For the industries and occupations specified in the preceding 
note, figures calculated by the International Labour Office from weekly earnings. 

® Time rates of wages fixed by collective agreements. 

* Minimum time rates, fixed generally by collective agreements, except for 
tram and bus drivers and conductors, railway goods porters, permanent way 
labourers, and labourers employed by local authorities. Figures in parentheses : 
basic time rates for piece workers. For transport, bakers, and labourers employed 
by local authorities, figures calculated by the International Labour Office from 
weekly rates and normal hours of work. 

5 Minimum time rates at 1 October 1931. 

® Actual average earnings per hour, except for motor drivers and railway goods 
porters (normal earnings) ; for building, estimates as at 1 October 1931 ; for mech- 
anical engineering, figures for the second half of 1930 ; for transport, figures for 1930. 

7 In factories for the wholesale manufacture of furniture : fl. 0.69. 

8 Upholsterers (curtains and carpets) ; paper-hangers: fi. 0.70. 

® In factories for the wholesale manufacture of furniture: fl. 0.65. 

10 Average of the minimum rate and the maximum rate reached by means 
of periodical increments laid down in the scale. 









| 
| 
| 
| 
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11 Average of two figures. 

12 About 71% per cent. more than the minimum rate. 

13 Navvies. 

14 Average of figures for tram and bus drivers. 

15 Tram conductors only ; average of two rates. 

16 Included with labourers employed by local authorities, 

17 Average of two rates. Actual] earnings were 20-25 per cent. more than these 
rates until the beginning of October 1931 ; during that month rates were reduced 
by 5 per cent. and the difference between rates and earnings fell to 15-20 per cent. 

18 Maximum earnings: fl. 0.90. 

19 Average earnings : 4-5 per cent. more than the minimum rate. 

20 Average earnings : 2-3 per cent. more than the minimum rate. 

21 FI. 1,625 per year, with a deduction of 8% per cent. for pension. 

22 Average of several rates. 

23 Workers aged 30-65 years. For younger workers, lower figures. 

24 Masons only. 

25 Fitters : fl. 0.75. 

26 Printers. 

27 Quay labourers and permanent way men. 

28 Average of earnings for fitters and turners. 

28 Workers doing relay work. 


Poland. 

1 Minimum time rates of wages. Figures in parentheses : minimum basic time 
rates for piece workers guaranteed by collective agreements. 

2 Normal earnings. For mechanical engineering, figures for May 1931. 

’ Workers not regularly employed ; the motor drivers are employed by the 
railways. In Katovice and Poznan, basic time rates for piece workers : 25 per cent. 
more than the minimum rates. 

4 Average of two figures. 

5 Basic time rates for piece workers : 20 per cent. more than the minimum rates. 

6 Basic time rates for piece workers : 15 per cent. more than the minimum rates. 

? Basic time rates for piece workers : 25 per cent. more than the minimum rates. 

8 Basic time rates for piece workers : 20-50 per cent. more than the minimum 
rates. 


Portugal. 


1 Time rates of wages in December 1931. Figures calculated by the International 
Labour Office from daily rates and normal hours of work. 


Sweden. 
1 'Typical time rates of wages in force on 1 December 1931 ; in some industries 
and occupations, indicated by footnote *, minimum rates. 


* Average actual earnings in 1930, as estimated by the Central Bureau of 
Statistics. 


’ Minimum rate. 
* Average of two rates. 


5 Approximate figures, in view of the seasonal and uncertain character of this 
industry. 


Yugoslavia. 


1 Wages at 25 December 1931. 

* Time rates of wages. For printing and bookbinding at Zagreb, figures calcu- 
lated by the International Labour Office from weekly rates and normal hours of 
work. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French, and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used. Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in 
full in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1930 


ALBANIA 


Kryesija e késhillit ministruer : Ligjé mbi Reformén Agrare mbi bankén buj- 
qésore e mbi kontratén-typ. 17.1V.1930. 

[Act respecting agrarian reform, the agrarian bank, and the model contract. 
Dated 17 April, 1930.] 


MONACO 


* Loi sur la déciaration, la réparation et l’assurance des accidents du travail. 
Du 24 février 1930. 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Osterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B.O. = Bulletin Officiel; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial 
del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealth 
Statutory Rules; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven 
Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published 
by the Ministry of National Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos 
(Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo 
Komissariata Truda; J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru 
Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums ; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; R. d. T. = 
Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules 
and Orders ; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka z&konu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and 
Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic); W. S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und 
sozialstatistische Mitteilungen (Rapports économiques et statistique sociale) ; 
L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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LEGISLATION OF 19381 


Lebanese Republic. MANDATED TERRITORY 


Décret No. 7685 portant réglement provisoire sur la création et le fonctionne- 
ment des ateliers dans les prisons. Du 29 janvier 1931. (J. O. de la République 
Libanaise, 1931, No. 2457, p. 2.) 


Lithuania-Germany. INTERNATIONAL 


Lietuvos ir Vokietijos susitarimas dél sanitarinés Nemuno prieizuros. 1931 m. 
lapkritio mén. Nr. 2562. (Vyriausybés Zinios, 1932, No. 374, p. 5.) 

[Agreement between Lithuania and the German Federation respecting the 
public health supervision of the Memel. Dated November 1931.] 


Salzburg. AUSTRIA 


Landesgesetz vom 18. Dezember 1931: Abinderung des Gesetzes iiber die 
Errichtung von Herbergen fiir wandernde Arbeitsuchende in Salzburg. Nr. 9. 
(A. N., 1932, No. 2, p. 34.) 


BRAZIL 


Decreto No. 20.521 de 15 de outubro de 1931 — aprova o regulamento do 
servigo de estiva no porto do Rio de Janeiro. (Diario Oficial, 1931, No. 271, p. 
18471.) 

[Decree No. 20521, to approve the regulations for stevedores in the port of 
Rio de Janeiro. Dated 15 October 1932.] 

Decreto No. 20.627 de 9 de novembro de 1931 — rectifica o Decreto No. 19.606 
de 19 de janeiro de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 1931, No. 271, p. 1839.) 

[Decree No. 20627 to amend Decree No. 19606 of 19 January 1931. Dated 
9 November 1931.] 

[Rules for the exercise of the occupation of pharmacist.] 

Decreto No. 20.670 — subordina a novo preceito disposi¢ées do decreto No. 
20.303 de 19 de agosto de 1931, e extende ao pessoal da marinha mercante dispo- 
sic¢des do Regulamento aprovado pelo de n. 20.291, de 12 do mesmo més e anno. 
17 de Novembro de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 1931, No. 282, p. 19184.) 

[Decree No. 20670 to amend the provisions of Decree No. 20303 of 19 August 
1931 (respecting the nationality of the crews of merchant vessels) and to extend 
to the merchant service certain provisions of the regulations approved by Decree 
No. 20291 of 12 August 1931 (respecting the compulsory employment of Brazilians 
by birth to form two-thirds of the staff of every undertaking). Dated 17 No- 
vember. 1931.] 

Decreto No. 20.784 de 14 de dezembro de 1931 — aprova o regulamento da 
Ordem dos Advogados Brasileiros. (Diario Oficial, 1931, No. 303, p. 20770.) 

[Decree No. 20784, to approve the regulations for the Society of Brazilian 
Advocates. Dated 14 December 1931.] 

Decreto No. 20.886 de 30 de dezembro de 1931 — organiza o novo quadro do 
pessoal administrativo, técnico e fiscal do Conselho Nacional do Trabalho e da 
outras providencias. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 3, p. 163.) 

[Decree No. 20886, to provide for the new organisation of the administrative, 
technical, and supervising staff of the National Labour Council, and to issue other 
provisions. Dated 30 December 1931.] 


BELGIUM 


* Arrété royal du 3 décembre 1931 portant réglementation des appareils de 
levage et chemins de fer aériens dans les entreprises autres que les travaux souter- 
rains des mines, miniéres et carriéres. (Moniteur belge, 1932, No. 64, p. 1062.) 
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CHILE 


Decreto nimero 2,259. — Refunde las disposiciones legales vigentes sobre 
jubilacién, desahucio e indemnizaciones por accidentes del trabajo al personal 
ferroviario. 26 de Diciembre de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 16171, p. 93.) 

[Decree No. 2259, to consolidate the provisions in force respecting super- 
annuation allowances, dismissal, and compensation in case of industrial accidents 
for employees of the railways. Dated 26 December 1931.] 


Decreto numero 2,277. — Fija las bases para los contratos de explotacién de 
los lavaderos de oro. 31 de Diciembre de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 16171, 
p- 96.) 

[Decree No. 2277, to issue rules for contracts for working gold placers. Dated 
31 December 1931.] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Vladni natizeni ze dne 11. prosince 1931, kterym se provddi zakon o trestnim 
soudnictvi nad ml4dezi. Nr. 195. (Sb. z. a n., 1931, Castka 92, p. 1311.) 

[Order respecting the administration of the Juvenile Courts Act. Dated 11 
December 1931.] 

[Training in handicrafts in industrial schools and reformatories.] 


GREECE 


* Act No. 4874, to amend and supplement certain provisions of Consolidated 
Act No. 3347 respecting the Mercantile Marine Invalidity Fund. Dated 12 February 
1931. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1931, No. 38, p. 299.) 


* Act No. 4879 respecting civil servants’ organisations. Dated 6 March 1931. 
(Eph. Kyb., I, 1931, No. 53, p. 373.) 


Act No. 4969 to prohibit the purchase of old vessels. Dated 28 April 1931. 
(Eph. Kyb., I, 1931, No. 118, p. 819.) 

[Greek nationality not to be granted to vessels over 300 tons more than 20 
years old or to smaller vessels more than 25 years old.] 


Decree respecting the administration of Act No. 4561 respecting the provident 
fund for officers in the merchant service. Dated 9 February 1931. (Eph. Kyb., 
I, 1931, No. 36, p. 279.) 


* Decree respecting the duties of the labour inspection officials and the exercise 
of their functions. Dated 12 February 1931. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1931, No. 37, p. 292.) 


Decree to supplement the second paragraph of section 6 of the Decree of 19 
December 1926 respecting the qualifications and licensing of guides and inter- 
preters. Dated 20 April 1931. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1931, No. 109, p, 775.) 


Decree to consolidate the provisions respecting the organisation of the Metsovos 
National Polytechnic School. Dated 2 October 1931. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1931, No. 400, 
p. 3261.) 


Decree respecting the installation and operation of lifting apparatus in Greece. 
Dated 17 November 1931. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1931, No. 408, p. 2319.) 


Decree to approve the rules of the Greek Railwaymen’s Provident Fund. 
Dated 21 November 1931. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1931, No. 405, p. 3299; errata: No. 
415, p. 3361.) 


Decree to amend the Decree of 6 September 1931, to consolidate the provisions 
respecting churches and parish priests and the salaries and insurance fund for the 
Greek clergy. Dated 27 November 1931. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1931, No. 404, p. 3292.) 

Decree respecting the establishment of the insurance fund for compositors, 
lithographers, bookbinders, and other persons employed in the book production 
industry. Dated 5 December 1931. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1931, No. 410, p. 3338.) 

Decree for the administration of Act No. 4879 respecting civil servants’ organis- 
ations. Dated 16 December 1931. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1931, No. 417, p. 3371.) 
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IRISH FREE STATE 


Acht chun socru nios fearr do dheanamh chun liomataisti neashlaintiula do 
ghlanadh agus chun tithe nea-shlaintiula do dheisiu no do leagadh ; chun na Hous- 
ing of the Working Classes (Ireland) Acts, 1890 to 1921, Achtanna na Sclabhaithe 
(Eirinn), 1883 go 1930, na Small Dwellings Acquisition (Ireland) Acts, 1899 and 1919, 
agus Achtanna na dTithe, 1925 go 1930, do leasu ; agus chun tuilleadh socruithe 
do dheanamh chun congnambh airgid do thabhairt d’udarais aitiula agus do dhoaoine 
eile chun tithe do sholathar fe sna hAchtachain sin mar a leasuitear leis an Acht so 
iad, agus chun chricheanna bhaineas leis na nithe roimhraite. Uimbhir 50 de 1931. 
22adh Mi na Nodlag, 1931. 

An Act to make better provision for the clearance of unhealthy areas and the 
repair and demolition of insanitary houses ; to amend the Housing of the Working 
Classes (Ireland) Acts, 1890 to 1921 ; the Labourers (Ireland) Acts, 1883 to 1930 ; 
the Small Dwellings Acquisition (Ireland) Acts, 1899 and 1919, and the Housing 
Acts, 1925 to 1930; and to make further provision for the financial assistance 
of local authorities and others in the provision of housing accommodation under 
those enactments as amended by this Act, and for purposes connected with the 
matters aforesaid. No. 50 of 1931. Dated 22 December 1931. 


* Acht chun socru nios fearr do dheanamh chun printiseacht i gCearda airithe 
do rialail. Uimhir 56 de 1931. 22adh Mi na Nodlag, 1931. 


An Act to make better provision for the regulation of apprenticeship in certain 


. trades. No. 56 of 1931. Dated 22 December 1931. 


ITALY 


Legge 31 dicembre 1931, n. 1822. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 
17 luglio 1931, n. 1090, concernente un nuovo ordinamento dei servizi dell’assi- 
curazione obbligatoria per le malattie e per l’assistenza sociale della gente del mare 
e dell’aria. (Numero di pubblicazione : 2128.) (G. U., 1932, No. 44, p. 943.) 

[Act No. 1822, to ratify Legislative Decree No. 1090 of 17 July 1931, to reor- 
ganise the compulsory sickness insurance and relief system for seamen and airmen. 
Dated 31 December 1931.] 

* Regio decreto 31 dicembre 1931, n. 1833. Aggiunta di una voce alla tabella 
approvata con R. decreto 6 dicembre 1923, n. 2657, indicante le occupazioni alle 
quali non é applicabile la limitazione dell’orario di lavoro. (Numero di pubbli- 
cazione : 2138.) (G. U., 19382, No. 56, p. 1162.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1833, to add an item to the schedule of occupations to which 
the restriction of the hours of work is not applicable, approved by Royal Decree 
No. 2657 of 6 December 1923. Dated 31 December 1931.] 


LEEWARD ISLANDS 


An Act to amend an Act to regulate the emigration of persons from the Colony. 
No. 6 of 1931. Dated 7 May 1931. (Leeward Islands : Acts and Ordinance 1931.) 

* An Act relating to trade unions. No. 11 of 1931. Dated 7 May 1931. (Leeward 
Islands : Acts and Ordinances 1931.) 


Dominica. 

An Ordinance to provide for the production of passports by persons coming 
into the Presidency. No. 3 of 1931. Dated 10 August 1931. (Leeward Islands : 
Acts and Ordinances 1931.) 

An Ordinance to regulate the practice of midwifery. No. 4 of 1931. Dated 
5 September 1931. (Leeward Islands : Acts and Ordinances 1931.) 


LATVIA 


* Noteikumi par mazgadigo stradnieku (bernu 15-ta gada vecumé) nodar- 
binasanu fabriku un amatniecibu uznémumos. 1931. g. 9. janvari. No. 377/D. 
(Valdibas Vestnesis, 1931, No. 19, p. 1.) 
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[Order respecting the employment of young persons (children who have attained 
the age of 15 years) in factories and handicraft undertakings. Dated 9 January 
1931.] 


LITHUANIA 


Sventiu priedo ismokéjimo istatymas. Nr. 2543. (Vyriausybés Zinios, 22 Dec- 
ember 1931, No. 372, p. 9.) 

[Act respecting the payment of holiday bonuses. (No date.)] 

Zemés reformos istatymo § 65 vykdymo taisykliu pakeitimas. Nr. 2546. 
(Vyriausybés Zinios, 22 December 1931, No. 372, p. 11.) 

[Amendment of the Regulations under section 65 of the Agrarian Reform 
Act. (No date.)] 

* Svenéiu ir poilsio istatymui vykdyti taisykliu pakeitimas. Nr. 2547. (Vy- 
riausybés Zinios, 22 December 1931, No. 372, p. 12.) 

[Amendment of the Regulations under the Act respecting Sundays and holi- 
days. (No date.)] 

Pavyzdinio ligoniu kasu statuto pakeitimas. Nr. 2548. (Vyriausybés Zinios, 
22 December 1931, No. 372, p. 12.) 

[Amendment of the model rules for sick funds. (No date.)] 


MAURITIUS 


An Ordinance to provide for the payment of compensation to workmen for 
injuries suffered in the course of their employment. No. 13 of 1931. Dated 25 
July 1931. 


MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 


Decreto que faculta al Ejecutivo Federal para expedir la Ley del Seguro Social ; 
la que reforma la Ley General de Sociedades Cooperatives, y la Constitutiva de 
la Comisién Nacional de Exportacién. 31 de Diciembre de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 
19382, Vol. LXX, Sec. I, No. 22, p. 9.) 

[Decree to authorise the Executive to promulgate the Social Insurance Act, 
the Act to amend the Co-operative Societies Act, and the Act to establish the 
National Export Board. Dated 31 December 1931.] 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


An Act respecting health and public welfare. 22 Geo. V, ch. 12. Passed 15 
May 1931. (Acts of Newfoundland, 1931, p. 69.) 

An Act to amend chapter 216 of the Consolidated Statutes (Third Series) 
entitled ‘“‘ of the employment of men engaged in logging ”’. 22 Geo. V, ch. 21. 
Passed 15 May 1931. (Acts of Newfoundland, 1931, p. 444.) 


NEW ZEALAND 


An Act to make provision for the adjustment of public expenditure, and to 
empower the Court of Arbitration on account of economic and financial conditions 
affecting trade and industry in New Zealand to amend awards, industrial agree- 
ments, and apprenticeship orders in relation to rates of wages. 22 Geo. V, No. 1. 
Dated 11 April 1931. (N. Z. Statutes, 1931, p. 3.) 

An Act to amend the Immigration Restriction Act, 1908. 22 Geo. V, No. 2. 
Dated 17 April 1931. (N. Z. Statutes, 1931, p. 10.) 

An Act to amend the Government Railways Act, 1926, to make better provision 
for the control and management of the Government railways, and for the carrying- 
on of the business thereof. 22 Geo. V, No. 4. Dated 28 April 1932. (N. Z. Statutes, 
1931, p. 18.) 

* An Act to make provision with respect to public finance and other matters. 
22 Geo. V, No. 5. Dated 28 April 1931. (N. Z. Statutes, 1931, p. 30.) 
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An Act to extend [to 31 July 1932] the operation of the Local Authorities 
Empowering (Relief of Unemployment) Act, 1926. 22 Geo. V, No. 8. Dated 30 
June 1931. (N. Z. Statutes, 1931, p. 71.) 

* An Act to amend the National Provident Fund Act, 1926. 22 Geo. V, No. 18. 
Dated 3 October 1931. (N. Z. Statutes, 1931, p. 98.) 

An Act to consolidate and amend the law relating to native land. 22 Geo. V, 
No. 31. Dated 11 November 1931. (N. Z. Statutes, 1931, p. 164.) 

An Act to consolidate various amendments of the laws relating to native lands, 
to adjust certain claims and disputes, to bestow powers upon certain Boards and 
Authorities, to confer jurisdiction upon the Native Land Court and the Native 
Appellate Court, and for other purposes. 22 Geo. V, No. 32. Dated 11 November 
1981. (N. Z. Statutes, 1931, p. 343.) 

An Act to amend the law relating to Crown and other lands. 22 Geo. V, No. 40. 
Dated 11 November 1931. (N. Z. Statutes, 1931, p. 442.) 

* An Act to make provision with respect to public finance and other matters. 
22 Geo. V, No. 44. Dated 11 November 1931. (N. Z. Statutes, 1931, p. 494.) 

An Act to make provision for the licensing of mountain guides and for matters 
incidental thereto. 22 Geo. V, No. 45. Dated 11 November 1931. (N. Z. Statutes, 
1931, p. 507.) 

An Act to consolidate and amend certain enactments of the General Assembly 
relating to law practitioners. 22 Geo. V, No. 46. Dated 11 November 1931. (N. Z. 
Statutes, 1931, p. 510.) 

An Act to amend the Inspection of Machinery Act, 1928. 22 Geo. V, No. 48. 
Dated 11 November 1931. (N. Z. Statutes, 1931, p. 541.) 


NORTH BORNEO 


Notification No. 416 under section 3 of the Rules Ordinance, 1906, amending 
the Female Domestic Service Ordinance, 1930. Dated 2 November 1931. (Ordin- 
ances and Rules, 1931, p. 19.) 

The Sanitary Boards Ordinance, 1931, No. 5 of 1931. Dated 6 November 1931. 
(Ordinances and Rules, 1931, p. 8.) 


NORWAY 


Kongelig resolusjon : [forandringer i den ved kongelig resolusjon av 19 april 
1929 fastsatte inndeling i fareklasser.] Den 16 oktober 1931. (Norsk Lovtidende, 
1931, 2nen avdeling, 4de hefte, p. 486.) 

[Royal Resolution : (amendment of the classification of risks promulgated by 
the Royal Resolution of 19 April 1929). Dated 16 October 1931.] 


POLAND 


Oswiadczenie rzadowe z dnia 5 listopada 1931 r. w sprawie ziozenia dokumentow 
ratyfikacyjnych konwencyj 0 umowie najmu_ oraz 0 repatrijacji marynarzy, przyj¢- 
tych jako projekty konwencyj na IX sesji Ogélnej Konferencji Miedzynarodowej 
Organizacji Pracy Ligi Narodéw w Genewie dnia 24 wzglednie 23 czerwca 1926 r., 
a podpisanych w Genewie dnia 26 lipca 1926 r. Poz. 822. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1931, 
No. 106, p. 1732.) 

[Proclamation respecting the deposit of the instruments of ratification of the 
Conventions respecting seamen’s articles of agreement and the repatriation of 
seamen, adopted as Draft Conventions at the Ninth Session of the General Confer- 
ence of the International Labour Organisation of the League of Nations at Geneva 
on 24 and 23 June 1926 ; and signed at Geneva on 26 July 1926. Dated 5 November 
1931.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 30 listopada 1931 
r o tymczasowych organach instytucyj ubezpieczen spolecznych. Poz. 884. (Dzien- 
nik Ustaw, 1931, No. 112, p. 1822.) 
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[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the provisional 
administrative bodies of the social insurance institutions. Dated 30 November 
19381.] 


Silesia. 

Rozporzadzenie Wojewody Slaskiego z dnia 14 grudnia 1931 r. w przedmiccie 
przedluzenia czasokresu, oznaczonego w § 18 ustawy z dnia 6 kwietnia 1920 (Dz. U. 
Rz. niem. str. 458) o obowiazku zatrudnienia inwalidéw ciezkouszkodzonych. Poz. 
47. (Dziennik Ustaw (Slaskich), 1931, No. 25, p. 165.) 

[Order of the Voivode of Silesia to extend the time limit fixed in section 18 of 
the Act of 6 April 1920 respecting the employment of seriously disabled men. 
Dated 14 December 1931.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 20:178 — Estabelece as condi¢ées para a passagem do certificado 
que fica constituindo para os actuais maquinistas mercantes habilitacao legal para 
o desempenho do cargo de chefe de mAquinas propulsoras de combustao interna 
dos navios mercantes. 7 de Agosto de 1931. (Diario do Govérno, 1931, No. 182, 

- 1830.) 
. [Decree No. 20178, to lay down the conditions for the issue of the certificate 
which for engineers at present in the merchant service is deemed to be a legal 
qualification for the post of chief engineer on a merchant vessel with internal 
combustion engines. Dated 7 August 1931.] 


Decreto no. 20:992 — Aprova, para ser ratificada pelo Poder Executivo, a 
Convenc¢ac sobre o trabalho nocturno das criangas na industria, cujo projecto foi 
adoptado pela Conferéncia Geral da Organizagao Internacional do Trabalho, da 
Sociedade das Nagées, retinida em Washington a 29 de Outubro de 1919, em pri- 
meira sessao. 25 de Novembro de 1931. (Diario do Governo, 1932, No. 58, p. 451.) 

[Decree No. 20992, to authorise the ratification by the Executive of the Draft 
Convention concerning the night work of young persons adopted by the First 
Session of the General Conference of the International Labour Organisation of 
the League of Nations, convened at Washington on 29 October 1919. Dated 
25 November 1931.] 


RUSSIA 
U.S.S.R. 

Order No. 80 respecting the recruiting of workers. Dated 30 March 1931. 
(I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 29, p. 566.) 

Order No. 153 respecting the supervision of recruiting operations. Dated 17 June 
1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 29, p. 571.) 

Notice No. 411 to approve the [appended] Regulations concerning the rights 
and duties of safety and industrial hygiene officers in industrial companies and 
trusts. Dated 29 June 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 26-27, p. 529.) 

Order respecting outwork [i.e. recruiting of workers from collective farms for 
State work, lumbering, peat digging, transport, building, etc.]. Dated 30 June 1931. 
(I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 29, p. 562.) 

Order respecting measures for the improvement of labour protection in the 
mining industry. Dated 31 July 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 28, p. 550.) 


Order No. 236 to amend the Regulations for the social insurance of men and 
women employed for remuneration in peasant undertakings. Dated 11 August 
1981. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 26-27, p. 537.) 


Order to amend the labour laws. Dated 11 August 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, 
No. 28, p. 546.) 


Order respecting the bringing into operation of the [appended] Regulations for 
the fund to pay bonuses for attaining and surpassing the standard of the Industrial 
and Financial Plan, and also for inventions, technical improvements, and sugges- 
tions for rationalisation. Dated 13 August 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 28, 
p. 547, 548.) 
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Order respecting the payment of social insurance contributions. Dated 23 
August 1981. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 34, p. 669.) 

Order respecting the remuneration of the wage-earning employees and technical 
staff in the coke and by-products industry. Dated 5 September 1981. (I.N.K.T., 
1931, No. 35-36, p. 682.) 

Order No. 244 respecting bonuses for warehouse workers. Dated 11 September 
1931. (I.N.K.T., 1981, No. 26-27, p. 526.) 

Order respecting economy brigades. Dated 11 September 1931. (I.N.K.T., 
1931, No. 29, p. 575.) 

Order respecting the provision of special clothing and working clothes. Dated 
12 September 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 29, p. 576.) 

Order to authorise undertakings, institutions, and businesses in the socialised 
sector to engage wage-earning and salaried employees without applying to the 
labour authorities. Dated 13 September 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 32, p. 610.) 

Binding Order No. 247 to issue regulations for the construction, equipment, 
and maintenance of temporary dwellings and their dependencies and of workshops 
and stores in constructional work in the transport industry. Dated 16 September 
1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 26-27, p. 531.) 

Binding Order No. 255 respecting electric transporter cranes. Dated 20 Sept- 
ember 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 32, p. 612.) 

Binding Order No. 256 to amend the Provisional Safety Regulations for auto- 
genous welding, and the Rules for working clothes for electric are welders and 
persons engaged in cutting metal by means of the electric arc. Dated 20 September 
1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 32, p. 615.) 

Binding Order No. 257 respecting the procedure for carrying out measures for 
labour protection in the mining industry, and the amendment of the Regulations 
for safety in mining work. Dated 20 September 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 28, 
p. 554.) 

Order respecting the reorganisation of the system of remuneration in the 
metallurgical and coal industries. Dated 20 September 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, 
No. 35-36, p. 685.) 

Order respecting remuneration in the iron-mining and manganese industry. 
Dated 28 September 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 35-36, p. 684.) 

Binding Order No. 271 to issue regulations for the construction of engine and 
boiler rooms in vessels belonging to the river fleet. Dated 5 October 1931. (I.N.K.T., 
1931, No. 81, p. 594.) 

Binding Order No. 272 to issue provisional regulations for the repairing of the 
parts of vessels (in dock) which are under water (beaching and raising of vess=ls). 
Dated 5 October 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 82, p. 613.) 

Instructions No. 274, respecting the introduction of measures to improve the 
conditions of employment in water transport. Dated 6 October 1931. (I.N.K.T., 
1931, No. 31, p. 598.) 

Order No. 279 respecting the distribution of recruiting centres. Dated 9 October 
1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 32, p. 610.) 

Order No. 287 to issue standards for special clothing, protective devices and 
working clothes for persons employed in tanning extract factories. Dated 2 Nov- 
ember 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 32, p. 616.) 

Order No. 290 to supplement the standards for special clothing, protective 
devices, and working clothes in the glass, mirror, and ceramic industries. Dated 
5 November 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 32, p. 616.) 

Order No. 291 to supplement the standards for special clothing, protective 
devices, and working clothes for persons employed in the communication services. 
Dated 5 November 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 32, p. 617.) 

Order No. 292 to amend and supplement the standards for special clothing, 
protective devices, and working clothes in the paper and printing industries. Dated 
5 November 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 32, p. 617.) 

Order No. 295 to amend the standards for special clothing, protective devices, 
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and working clothes in the sugar industry. Dated 6 November 1931. (I.N.K.T., 
1931, No. 32, p. 617.) 

Order No. 296 to amend the standards for special clothing, protective devices, 
and working clothes for persons employed in communal undertakings. Dated 
6 November 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 32, p. 618.) 

Order No. 297 to amend and supplement the standards for special clothing, 
protective devices, and working clothes for persons employed in photographic 
requisite factories, film factories, and cinemas. Dated 6 November 1931. (I.N.K.T.., 
1931, No. 32, p. 618.) 

Order No. 298 to approve the standards for special clothing, protective devices, 
and working clothes for persons employed in topographical and geodetic surveys. 
Dated 6 November 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 32, p. 619.) 

Order No. 299 to approve the standards [published separately] for special 
clothing, protective devices, and working clothes for persons employed in the coal 
industry. Dated 6 November 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 32, p. 619.) 

Order No. 306 to amend and supplement the standards for special clothing, 
protective devices and working clothes in the chemical industry. Dated 16 Nov- 
ember 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 34, p. 665.) 

Order respecting the continuous working week in public institutions. Dated 
21 November 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 35-36, p. 694.) 

Order No. 310 to amend and supplement the standards for special clothing, 
protective devices, and working clothes for persons employed in the food indus- 
tries. Dated 26 November 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 34, p. 668.) 

Order No. 311 to amend Instruction No. 187 of 10 July 1931 respecting the 
calculation and payment by undertakings and institutions of benefit in case of 
temporary incapacity for work and supplementary benefit, and also of pensions 
to pensioners who are employed for remuneration. Dated 8 December 1931. 
(I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 34, p. 670.) 

Regulations No. 312 for works and shift assessment and disputes committees. 
Dated 9 December 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 34, p. 669.) 


R.S.F.S.R. 

Order to add a note to section 93 (3) of the Labour Code. Dated 10 August 1931. 
(I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 28, p. 559.) 

Order to supplement sections 187e and 235a of the Civil Procedure Code. Dated 
10 August 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 28, p. 559.) 

[Settlement of disputes in agriculture.] 

Order respecting privileges for members of industrial co-operative artels. Dated 
20 August 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 32, p. 619.) 

Order to amend the legislation of the R.S.F.S.R. in pursuance of the promulga- 
tion of the Social Insurance Order issued on 23 June 1931. Dated 20 September 
1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 34, p. 672.) 


SUDAN 


The Companies (Amendment) Ordinance 1931. No. 4 of 1931. Dated 8 February 
1931. (Sudan Government Gazette, 15 March 1931, p. 42.) 

[Priority of wages in winding up.] 

The Explosive General Regulations 1932. Dated 26 December 1931. (Sudan 
Government Gazette, 5 February 1932, p. 67.) 


SWITZERLAND 
Berne. 
* Gesetz tiber die Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom 6. Dezember 1931. 


Grisons. 
Verordnung betr. den 6ffentlichen Arbeitsnachweis. Vom 30. Dezember 1931. 
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Vaud. 
* Loi du 18 novembre 1931, modifiant l’article 31 de la loi du 27 novembre 1928, 
concernant le service public de placement et l’assurance-chémage. 
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* Act to amend certain provisions of the Workers’ Insurance Act of 14 May 
1922, relating to the granting of maternity benefit. Dated 5 December 1931. 
(Sluzbene Novine, 1931, No. 290, p. 2055.) 
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TERRITORY UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 






Saar Territory. 

Beschluss der Regierungskommission betreffend eine vorliufige Regelung fir 
Personen, welche durch Verinderungen der Grenzen, des Wohnsitzes oder der 
Staatsangehérigkeit Nachteile in erworbenen Anspriichen oder Anwartschaften 
der Sozialversicherung erleiden. Vom 15. Februar 1932. (Verordnungen usw., 
1932, No. 15, p. 141.) 

Verordnung iiber die Héchstsitze in der Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Vom 9. Marz 
1932. Nr. 145. (Verordnungen usw., 1932, No. 11, p. 111.) 

Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen zur Verordnung itiber Erwerbslosenfiirsorge vom 
9. Juli 1929 (Amtsblatt 1930 S. 544). Vom 9. Marz 1982. Nr. 146. (Verordnungen 
usw., 1932, No. 11, p. 111.) 

Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung der Notverordnung betreffend Sicherung des 
Bestandes der Sozialversicherungstriger vom 17. Dezember 1931 (Amtsbl. S. 498). 
Vom 11. Marz 1932. (Verordnungen usw., 1932, No. 16, p. 147.) 

















MANDATED TERRITORY 





French Cameroons. 

Arrété réglementant Vinspection des établissements dangereux, insalubres, 
i ou incommodes. Du 24 janvier 19382. (J. O. du Cameroun, 1982, No. 281, p. 124.) 
bi Arrété relatif a la réglementation des dépéts d’hydrocarbures. Du 9 mars 1932. 
{ 








i (J. O. du Cameroun, 1932, No. 283, p. 181.) 









New Guinea. 
An Ordinance relating to public health. No. 3 of 1932. Dated 24 February 
1932. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 25 February 1932, p. 261.) 








AUSTRALIA 





Commonwealth. 
Regulations under the Navigation Act 1912-1926: Navigation (Dangerous 
Goods) Regulations. Dated 4 March 19382. (C.S.R., 1982, No. 26.) 










Northern Territory. 
An Ordinance to provide for the registration of persons engaged in dental 
practice. No. 1 of 1932. Dated 5 February 1932. (Commonwealth of Australia 
Gazette, 11 February 1932, p. 176.) 
ai An Ordinance to amend the Early Closing Ordinance 1912-1925. No. 4 of 
: 1932. Dated 5 February 1932. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 11 February 
1932, p. 179.) 
An Ordinance relating to the inspection of scaffolding, and for other purposes. 
No. 8 of 1932. Dated 17 February 1932. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 
11 February 1932, p. 228.) 
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Queensland. 

Order in Council under “ The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts, 
1929 to 1931”, to direct that the definition of “ Industrial Matters ” in section 5 
of the said Act shall be amended by inserting the following new paragraph thereto 
immediately following paragraph (a) of such definitions, namely : (a 1) The ques- 
tion whether employees shall be granted an annual leave or holidays on full pay. 
Dated 18 February 1932. (Queensland Government Gazette, 20 February 1932, 
p. 833.) 


Territory for the Seat of Government. 

An Ordinance to amend the Dentists’ Registration Ordinance 1931. No. 5 of 
19382. Dated 13 February 1932. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 11 Feb- 
ruary 1932, p. 220.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Industrial Board Ordinance 1922-1928. No. 8 
of 1982. Dated 23 February 1932. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 24 Feb- 


ruary 1932, p. 255.) 


Western Australia. 
Regulation under the Miners’ Phthisis Act, 1922. Dated 22 March 1932. Go- 
vernment Gazette of W.A., 24 March 1932, p. 405.) 


BELGIUM 


Loi du 5 mars 1932 modifiant l’article 2 de la loi du 18 aodt 1887, relative a 
Vincessibilité et 4 linsaisissabilité des salaires des ouvriers, modifiée par les lois 
des 25 mai 1920 et 7 aoait 1922. (Moniteur belge, 1932, No. 78, p. 1389.) 

* Arrété royal prescrivant les moyens de premiers soins médicaux dans les 
entreprises industrielles et commerciales. Du 16 janvier 1932. (Moniteur belge, 
1932, No. 22, p. 264.) 

Arrété ministériel du 10 février 1932, concernant : Emploi des explosifs dans les 
mines. — Explosifs S. G. P. (Moniteur Belge, 1932, No. 45, p. 663.) 

Arrété royal du 18 février 1932, concernant : Loi du 24 décembre 1903 sur la 
réparation des dommages résultant des accidents du travail. — Cotisation a per- 
cevoir en 1933 a charge des chefs d’entreprise ayant occupé des employés en 1932. 
(Moniteur belge, 1932, No. 58, p. 923.) 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Ordonnance d’administration générale du 12 février 1932, No. 10 A.I.M.O., 
relative 4 la ration des travailleurs. 

Verordening van algemeen bestuur van 12 Februari 1932, nr. 10/1.Z.A., be- 
treffende het rantsoen der arbeiders. 

(Bulletin admin. du Congo Belge, 1932, No. 4, p. 69.) 


BRAZIL 


Decreto N. 21.082 de 24 de fevereiro dé 1982 : autoriza a transferencia, a titulo 
precario, das Fazendas Nacionais do Estado do Piaui ao govérno do mesmo Estado, 
com o fim de localizar familias de trabalhadores nacionais e d4 outras providencias. 
(Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 48, p. 3582.) 

[Decree No. 21082, to authorise the provisional transference of the. National 
Estates of the State of Piaui to the Government of that State for the purpose of 
settling families of Brazilian workers thereon, and to make other provisions. Dated 
24 February 1932.] 

Instruccées do Ministerio do Trabalho, Industria e Comercio para fiscalizacao 
da execucao do decreto N. 19.808, de 28 de marco de 1931. 3 de marco de 1932. 
(Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 54, p. 4095.) 
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[Instructions for the supervision of the observance of Decree No. 19808 of 
28 March 1931 (respecting annual leave for employees). Dated 3 March 1932.] 

Decreto N. 21.172 de 17 de marco de 1932: regulamenta o decreto N. 20.989, de 
21 de janeiro de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 65, p. 5036.) 

[Decree No. 22172, issuing regulations for the administration of Decree No. 20989 
of 21 January 1932 (on agricultural settlements). Dated 17 March 1932.] 


BULGARIA 


Act to amend sections 50, 69 and 71 of the Forestry Act, approved by Ukase 
No. 20, published 15 April 1932. (Drj. Vest., 1932, No. 12, p. 249.) 

Regulations for practical and intermediate commercial and industrial schools, 
approved by Ukase No. 1, published 14 April 1932. (Drj. Vest., 1932, No. 11, p. 218.) 

Resolution to ratify the Draft Convention concerning the regulation of hours 
of work in commerce and offices adopted by the International Labour Organisa- 
tion at the Fourteenth Session of its Conference, held in Geneva in the year 1930. 
Published 15 April 1932. (Drj. Vest. 1932, No. 12, p. 250.) 

* Regulations respecting the service of medical inspectors attached to the 
labour inspection authorities. Gazetted 16 April 19382. (Drj. Vest., 1932, No. 13, 
p. 284.) 


CHILE 


Ley numero 5,030. — Autoriza la suspensién en la industria salitrera de las 
disposiciones del articulo 35 del decreto con fuerza de ley nimero 191 y las del 
Titulo VI del Libro II, del Cédigo del Trabajo. 8 de Enero de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 
1932, No. 16178, p. 189.) 

[Act No. 5030, to authorise the suspension in the nitrate industry of the pro- 
visions of section 35 of Legislative Decree No. 191 and of Part VI of Book ITI of the 
Labour Code. Dated 8 January 1932.] 

Decreto nimero 22. — Deroga el articulo transitorio del Reglamento para 
la fabricacién, importacién y venta de los productos biolégicos y bioquimicos. 
12 de Enero de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 16176, p. 174.) 

[Decree No. 22, to repeal the transitional section of the Regulations for the 
manufacture, importation, and sale of biological and biochemical products. 
Dated 12 January 1932.] 

Decreto nimero 31. — Establece normas para el pago a los contratistas o 
subcontratistas de obras publicas. 16 de Enero de 1982. (Diario Oficial, 27 Enero 
1932, No. 16184, p. 246.) 

[Decree No. 31, to lay down rules for the payment of contractors and sub- 
contractors on public works. Dated 16 January 1932.] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Vladni narizeni ze dne 1. brezna 1932 o uzivani titulu odborného léka‘e. Nr. 39. 
(Sb. z. a n., 1932, Castka 14, p. 154.) 

[Order respecting the use of the title of specialist in any branch of medicine. 
Dated 1 March 1932.] 


DENMARK 


Lov om Apotekervaesenet. Den 31. Marts 1932. Nr. 107. (Lovtidenden A, 
No. 20, 1932, p. 679.) 

[Pharmacies Act, No. 107. Dated 31 March 1932.] 

Bekendtgorelse af en af den internationale Arbejdskonference i Genéve i Aaret 
1930 vedtagen Konvention angaaende tvungent eller pligtmaessigt Arbejde. Den 
1. Marts 1932. (Lovtidende A, 1932, No. 9, p. 78.) 

[Notification of the Convention concerning forced or compulsory labour, adopted 
by the International Labour Conference at its Fourteenth Session at Geneva, 
10-28 June 1930. Dated 1 March 1932.] 
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Bekendtgorelse angaaende de eneret paa Betegnelsen “Mester” for Udovere af 
Haandvaerksnaering. Nr. 118. Den 30. Marts 1932. (Lovtidenden A, No. 22, 1932, 
p. 714.) 

[Notification No. 118, respecting the exclusive right of certain persons engaged 
in handicrafts to use the title of “ Master”. Dated 30 March 1932.] 


Bekendtgorelse om Ophaevelse i Forholdet mellem Danmark og Norge af den 
mellem Danmark og Sverige-Norge den 10. August 1883 ansluttede Deklaration 
om gensidig Understottelse i visse Tilfaelde af traengende Svfolk. Nr. 89. Den 
31. Marts 1982. (Lovtidenden A, No. 16, 1932, p. 272.) 

[Notification No. 89, respecting the termination of the relation between Den- 
mark and Norway under the Agreement concluded between Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway on 10 August 1883 respecting the reciprocal relief of seamen in distress 
in certain cases. Datéd 31 March 1932.] 


EGYPT 


Arrété portant modification au tableau des établissements incommodes, insa- 
lubres et dangereux. Du 12 avril 1932/6 Zilhedjeh 1350. (J. O. égyptien, 1932, 
No. 32, p. 2.) 


FRANCE 


Loi tendant a modifier les articles 5 et 20 de la loi du 5 décembre 1922 portant 
codification des lois sur les habitations & bon marché et la petite propriété. Du 
9 mars 19382. (J. O., 1932, No. 61, p. 2628.) 


* Toi modifiant les titres III et V du livre 1¢™ du code du travail et l’article 2101 
du code civil. Du 11 mars 1982. (J. O., 1982, No. 61, p. 2626.) 


Loi du 31 mars 19382 relative aux retraites des agents des chemins de fer secon- 
daires et des compagnies de tramways. (J. O., 1932, No. 78, p. 3514; Erratum : 
No. 81, p. 3658.) 


Loi modifiant l’article 39 de la loi du 25 juillet 1919 sur l’enseignement technique 
industriel et commercial. Du 9 avril 1932. (J. O., 19382, No. 87, p. 3978.) 


Loi modifiant la loi du 19 décembre 1917 relative aux établissements dangereux, 
insalubres ou incommodes. Du 20 avril 1932. (J. O., 1982, No. 94, p. 4291.) 


Loi accordant l’aide de l’Etat aux communes et aux départements particuliére- 
ment atteints par le chémage qui entreprennent des travaux en vue d’occuper les 
chémeurs. Du 23 avril 1932. (J. O., 1932, No. 98, p. 4451.) 


Loi tendant 4 modifier le paragraphe 2 de l’article 19 de la loi du 26 juillet 1925 
portant création de chambres de métiers. Du 28 avril 1932. (J. O., 1982, No. 98, 
p. 4451.) 


Décret modifiant le décret du 25 juillet 1930 portant réglement général d’ad- 
ministration publique pour l’exécution de la loi sur les assurances sociales. Du 
15 février 1932. (J. O., 1982, No. 41, p. 1809.) 


Décret fixant dans certaines circonscriptions industrielles le chiffre limite de 
salaire ou de gain annuel prévu par la loi du 30 avril 1930 sur les assurances sociales. 
Du 15 février 1932. (J. O., 1982, No. 49, p. 2196.) 


Arrété étendant aux départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et de la Moselle 
les dispositions du décret du 8 aodit 1928 (application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur 
la journée de huit heures dans les verreries). Du 27 février 1932. (J. O., 1982, 
No. 52, p. 2309.) 


Décret relatif 4 application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit 
heures au commerce de détail de marchandises autres que les denrées alimentaires 
dans diverses villes. Du 7 mars 1982. (J. O., 1982, No. 61, p. 2687.) 


Décret fixant pour l’année 1932 le taux d’intérét des préts individuels et col- 
lectifs & long terme consentis par application de la loi 'du 5 aofit 1920 sur le 
crédit mutuel et la coopération agricoles. Du 8 mars 1982. (J. O., 1982, No. 61, 
p. 2636.) 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


* An Act to extend until the expiration of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1930, the period in respect of which transitional payments may be made in certain 
cases under the Unemployment Insurance (National Economy) (No. 2) Order, 1931, 
22 Geo. V, ch. 19. Dated 14 April 1932. 

The National Health Insurance (Insurance Committees) Regulations, 1932, 
dated 11 February 1932, made by the Minister of Health under the National Health 
Insurance Acts, 1924 to 1930. (S. R. & O., 1932, No. 67.) 

The National Health Insurance (Isle of Man Reciprocal Arrangements) Regula- 
tions, 1932, dated 13 February 1932, made by the National Health Insurance Joint 
Committee under section 19 of the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 
15 Geo. V, ch. 88). (S. R. & O., 1932, No. 241.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Industry Special Scheme) (Amend- 
ment) Special Order, 1932, dated 17 February 1932, made by the Minister of Labour 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S. R. 
& O., 1932, No. 103.) 

The National Health Insurance (Unclaimed Proceeds of Stamp Sales) Regula- 
tions, 1932, dated 25 February 1932, made by the National Health Insurance Joint 
Committee, the Minister of Health, the Department of Health for Scotland and 
the Ministry of Health for Northern Ireland under sub-section (2) of section 68 
of the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 38). (S. R. & O., 
1932, No. 95.) 

The National Health Insurance (Outworkers) Order, 1932. Special Order, dated 
26 February 1932, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee and the 
Minister of Health, acting jointly, under paragraph (c) of Part I of the First Schedule 
to the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 38) and by the 
said Joint Committee acting alone under the proviso to section 1 (2) of the said Act. 
(S. R. & O., 1932, No. 307.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Banking Industry Special Scheme) (Amend- 
ment) Special Order, 1932, dated 27 February 1932, made by the Minister of Labour 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S. R. 
& O., 1982, No. 135.) 


The National Health Insurance (Insurance Committees) Amendment Regula- 
tions (Scotland), 1932, dated 29 February 1932, made by the Department of 
Health for Scotland under section 48 (5) of the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 


(14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 88). (S. R. & O., No. 2). 


The Merchant Shipping (Fees) Amendment Order, 1932, dated 10 March 1982, 
made by the Board of Trade under the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894 (57 & 58 Vict., 
ch. 60), as amended by the Fees (Increase) Act, 1923 (13 & 14 Geo. V, ch. 4). (S. R. 
& O., 1932, No. 103.) 

The National Health Insurance (Deposit Contributors) Regulations, 1932, 
dated 15 March 1932, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee, 
the Minister of Health and the Department of Health for Scotland under the 
National Health Insurance Acts, 1924 to 1931, and the Widows’, Orphans’ and 
Old-Age Contributory Pensions Acts, 1925 to 1931. (S. R. & O., 1932, No. 166.) 


GREECE 


Act No. 5804, to prescribe safety measures for passenger vessels. Dated 8 
January 1932. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1932, No. 14, p. 97.) 

Act No. 5309, to approve the Legislative Decree of 29 September 1931, to amend 
section 20 of Act No. 3714 to ratify the Legislative Decree of 10 August 1928, 
respecting the organisation of the Ministry of Welfare. Dated 22 January 1932. 
(Eph. Kyb., I, 1982, No. 27, p. 165.) 

Act No. 5330, respecting the publication and distribution of newspapers. 
Dated 19 March 1932. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1932, No. 72, p. 479.) 
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Legislative Decree to amend and supplement Acts Nos. 3464 and 4616 respecting 
the provident fund for motor omnibus proprietors and Act No. 4841 respecting 
motor vehicles, their operation, etc. Dated 13 January 1932. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1982, 
No. 16, p. 103.) 

Legislative Decree to amend and supplement Act No. 4042 respecting provision 
for the welfare and establishment of men disabled in the war and of the families 
of men killed in the war, and to give an authoritative interpretation thereof. Dated 
27 January 1932. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1932, No. 30, p. 183.) 

Decree respecting unemployment benefit for tobacco workers. Dated 13 January 
1932. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1932, No. 18, p. 125.) 

Decree to fix the contributions to the insurance funds for operative millers and 
operative bakers. Dated 15 January 1932. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1932, No. 21, p. 135.) 

Decree to establish an employment fund for actors and to govern the payment 
of contributions to the said fund. Dated 16 January 19382. (Eph. Kyb., I, 19382, 
No. 18, p. 121.) 

Decree respecting the administration of Act No. 5304 [respecting safety measures 
for passenger vessels]. Dated 26 January 1932. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1932, No. 27, 
p. 165.) 

* Decree respecting the employment of women over 18 years of age in prepar- 
ing or packing raisins at night. Dated 20 February 1932. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1932, 
No. 49, p. 300.) 


HUNGARY 


A m.kir.kereskedelemiigyi miniszter 59.284/1931.K.M.szamu rendelete az 1914. 
évi XVII. t.c. hatalya ala esé. kézforgalmu magaénvasutak nyugdij- vagy nyug- 
bérszabaélyzatanak mddositasa targyAban. 1932. évi janudr hé 11 -én. (Budapesti 
Kézlény, 1932, II. szam, p. 2.) 

[Order No. 59284/1931 K. M., to amend the Pension and Superannuation Regula- 
tions for the private railways open to public traffic which are covered by Act No. 
XVII of 1914. Dated 11 January 1932.] 

A m. kir. miniszteriumnak 1400/1932. M.E. sz4mu rendelete a mezégazdasagi 
haszonbérletekrél. 1932, évi februar hé 29. napjan. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1932, 
49. szam, p. 2.) 

[Order No. 1400 /1932 M.E. respecting agricultural rents. Dated 29 February 
1932.] 


INDIA 


An Act to repeal the Employers and Workmen (Disputes) Act, 1860. No. II 
of 1932. Dated 5 March 1932. (Gazette of India, 12 March 1932, Part IV, p. 2.) 

Notification No. 101-I. — In exercise of the powers conferred by section 32 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 (VII of 1923) : Western India States 
Agency (B., B. and C. I. Railway) Lands Workmen’s Compensation Rules, 1932. 
Dated 22 February 1932. (Gazette of India, 27 February 1932, Part I, p. 191.) 

Notification No. 214-P. & L. (8) 32 : — Bengal Pilot Service (Grading and Pro- 
motion) Rules, 1932. Dated 12 March 1932. (Gazette of India, 12 March 1932, 
Part I, p. 242.) 

Notification No. 213(11)-T. & E.-(A.B.).- under sub-section (2) of section 144 
of the Indian Companies Act, 1913 (VII of 1918): Auditor’s Certificates Rules, 
1932. Dated 26 March 1932. (Gazette of India, 26 March 1932, Part I, p. 299.) 


KENYA 


Government Notice No. 177, to determine that the Mining Ordinance, No. 1 
of 1931, dated 11 February 1931, shall come into operation on 16 March 1932. Dated 
11 March 1932. (Supplement No. 11 to the Official Gazette, 15 March 1932, p. 179.) 

Government Notice No. 203 under the Shipping Ordinance, 1930: Rules for 
life-saving appliances. Dated 22 March 1932. (Supplement No. 12 to the Official 
Gazette, 22 March 1932, p. 191.) 
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MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 


Ley del Notariado para el Distrito y Territorios Federales. 9 de Enero de 1932. 
(Diario Oficial, 1982, No. 24, p. 6.) 

[Act respecting notaries in the Federal District and Federal Territories. Dated 
9 January 1932.] 


Reglamento sobre Registro de Extranjeros. 15 de Febrero de 1932. (Diario 
Oficial, 1932, No. 16, p. 1.) 
[Regulations fcr the Aliens Register. Dated 15 February 1932.] 


NETHERLANDS 


* Wet van den 19den Maart 1932, tot aanduiding van het gewicht op groote 
stukken, vervoerd per zeeschip. (Staatsblad, 1932, No. 116.) 

[Act respecting the marking of the weight on large packages transported by 
sea-going vessels. Dated 19 March, 1932.] 


* Wet van den 19den Maart 1932, tot aanduiding van het gewicht op groote 
stukken, vervoerd per binnenschip. (Staatsblad, 1932, No. 117.) 

[Act respecting the marking of the weight on large packages transported by 
vessels engaged in inland navigation. Dated 19 March 1932.] 


Wet van den 8sten April 1932, tot aanvulling van de Pensioenwet voor de Spoor- 
wegambtenaren 1925 (Staatsblad no. 294). (Staatsblad, 1932, No. 155.) 

[Act to supplement the Railway Officials’ Pensions Act of 1925. (Staatsblad, 
No. 294.) Dated 8 April 1932.] 


Wet van den 21sten April 1932, houdende wettelijke voorziening naar aanleiding 
van het Koninklijk besluit van 8 December 1931 (Staatsblad no. 501), tot over- 
brenging van de zorg voor de uitvoering van wetten en Koninklijke besluiten 
betreffende den landbouw, de visscherij en de statistiek, voor zooveel het Depart- 
ment van Binnenlandsche Zaken en Landbouw thans daarmede belast is, naar dat 
van Arbeid, Handel en Nijverheid en van de zorg voor de volksgezondheid, de 
werkloosheidsverzekering en de arbeidsbemiddeling van laatstgenoemd Depart- 
ment naar het eerstgenoemde en tot naamsverandering van beide Departementen. 
(Staatsblad, 1932, No. 175.) 

[Act to issue legislative provisions for the application of the Royal Decree of 
8 December 1931 (Staatsblad, No. 501) to transfer the administration of Acts and 
Royal Decrees respecting agriculture, fisheries, and statistics, in so far as the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Agriculture is responsible therefor, to the Department 
of Labour, Commerce, and Industry, and to transfer the administration of public 
health, unemployment insurance, and employment exchanges from the latter 
Department to the former, and to alter the titles of both departments. Dated 
21 April 1932.] 

Besluit van den 5den Februari 1932, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk Besluit 
van 28 September 1920 (Staatsblad no. 760) tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, houdende een regeling der premiebetaling door middel van 
dagzegels. (Staatsblad, 1932, No. 37.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of_28 September 1920 (Staatsblad, No. 
760) to issue general administrative regulations for the payment of premiums by 
means of daily stamps. Dated 5 February 1932.] 


NETHERLANDS COLONIES 
Dutch East Indies. 

Ordonnantie : Tijdelijke voorziening nopens de terugzending van arbeiders, 
die buiten Nederlandsch-Indié in dienst zijn genomen of aangeworven. 9den Maart 
1932. (Staatsblad van Nederlandsch-Indié, 1932, No. 97.) 

[Ordinance to issue a temporary provision respecting the repatriation of workers 
who have been engaged or recruited outside the Dutch East Indies. Dated 9 March 
1932.] 


Ordonnantie : Tijdelijke nadere voorziening nopens den opzeggingstermijn 
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in acht te nemen door werkgevers bij de beéindiging van arbeidsovereenkomsten. 
9den Maart 1932. (Staatsblad van Nederlandsch-Indié, 1982, No. 98.) 

[Ordinance to issue a further temporary provision respecting the period of 
notice to be given by employers in terminating contracts of employment. Dated 
9 March 1932.] 

Regeeringsverordening : Tijdelijke buitenwerkingstelling van de Regeerings- 
verordeningen in Staatsbladen 1931 nos. 530 en 531, betreffende voorschriften 
tot uitvoering van de artikelen 2 en 3 der ordonnantie tot instelling van een Regis- 
tratiekamer to Medan (Staatsblad 1931 no. 95). Den 16den April 1932. (Staats- 
blad van Nederlandsch-Indié, 19382, No. 162.) 

[Government Order : temporary suspension of the Orders published in Staats- 
blad, 1931, Nos. 530 and 531, to issue provisions for the administration of sections 2 
and 8 of the Ordinance to establish a registration office (for native labour) at Medan. 
Dated 16 April 1932. ] 


PANAMA 


* Decreto Num. 2 de 1982 (de 18 de Enero de 1932) por el cual se nombran 
Inspectores Oficiales del Trabajo y se le detérminan sus funciones. 

[Decree No. 2 of 1932, to appoint official labour inspectors and to specify their 
duties. Dated 18 January 1932.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 20:988 — Aprova, para ser ratificado pelo Poder Executivo, a 
Convengao sébre o trabalho nocturno das mulheres na industria, cujo projecto foi 
adoptado pela Conferéncia Geral da Organizagao Internacional do Trabalho, da 
Sociedade das Nagées, reunida em Washington a 29 de Octubro de 1919 em primeira 
sesso. 7 de Marco de 1932. (Diario do Govérno, 1932, No. 57, p. 442.) 

[Decree No. 20988 to authorise the ratification by the Executive of the Draft 
Convention concerning the employment of women during the night adopted by the 
First Session of the General Conference of the International Labour Organisation 
of the League of Nations convened at Washington on 29 October 1919. Dated 
7 March 1932.] 

Portaria no. 7:305 — Esclarece varias disposigdes do decreto no. 16:978, que 
aprova o regulamento sébre as condi¢des a que deve satisfazer o aparelho de carga 
e descarga usado a bordo de todas as embarcac¢ées da marinha mercante. 7 de Marco 
de 1932. (Diario do Govérno, 1932, No. 64, p. 484.) 

[Order No. 7305, to elucidate various provisions of Decree No. 16978 to approve 
the regulations as to the requirements with which the loading and unloading 
appliances used on board all vessels of the mercantile marine must comply. Dated 
7 March 1932.] 

Decreto no. 21:155 — Modifica o regime das concessées para criacao de gados 
em Angola. 22 de Abril de 1932. (Diario do Govérno, 1932, No. 96, p. 784.) 

[Decree No. 21155, to alter the system of land grants for cattle rearing in Angola. 
Dated 22 April 1932.] 

Decreto no. 21:187 — Inclue uma nova rubrica na tabela I anexa ao regulamento 
das industrias insalubres, incomodas, perigosas ou toxicas. 30 de Abril de 1932, 
(Diario do Govérno, 1932, No. 102, p. 794.) 

[Decree No. 21187, to add a new item (spray painting establishments) to 
schedule I appended to the Regulations for unhealthy, obnoxious, dangerous, or 
poisonous occupations. Dated 30 April 1932.] 


RHODESIA (NORTHERN) 


An Ordinance to provide for the establishment of mine townships by mining 
corporations for their employees and for the regulation of such mine townships. 
No. 11 of 1932. Assented to 14 March 1932. (Supplement to N. R. Government 
Gazette, 17 March 1982, p. 31.) 

Government Notice No. 35 of 1982, under the Alien Natives’ Registration 
Ordinance (chapter 60 of the Revised Edition) and the Native Registration Ordi- 
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nance (chapter 59 of the Revised Edition): The Alien Natives Registration 
Regulations, 1932. Dated 24 March 1932. (Supplement to N. R. Government 
Gazette, 8 April 1932, p. 97.) 


SWEDEN 


* Lag om viktmiarkning i vissa fall av gods som skall inlastas 4 fartyg. Den 
11 mars 1982. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1932, No. 55, p. 90.) 

[Act respecting the marking of the weight in certain cases on goods to be loaded 
on vessels. Dated 11 March 1932.] 


SWITZERLAND 


Arrété fédéral sur les mesures & prendre pour combattre le chémage par des 
travaux productifs. Du 18 mars 1932. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1932, No. 13, 
p. 148.) 

Bundesbeschluss iiber produktive Arbeitslosenfiirsorge. Vom 18. Marz 1932. 
(Eidgenéssische Gesetzsammlung, 1932, No. 13, p. 148.) 

Ordonnance réglant l’exécution des mesures a prendre pour combattre le 
chémage par des travaux productifs. Du 19 avril 1932. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 
1932, No. 17, p. 189.) 

Verordnung iiber produktive Arbeitslosenfiirsorge. Vom 19. Apsil 1932. (Eidge- 
ndssische Gesetzsammlung, 1932, No. 17, p. 189.) 


Berne. 
Ordonnance sur l’encouragement des travaux de chémage dans les communes 
frappées de chémage intense. Du 29 mars 1932. 


Neuchatel. 

Arrété du Conseil d’Etat concernant le développement professionnel des ché- 
meurs et leur passage 4 de nouvelles branches d’activité. Du 2 mars 19382. 

Arrété du Conseil d’Etat concernant le subventionnement des travaux entrepris 
pour occuper les chémeurs. Du 2 mars 1932. 


Schaffhausen. 
Reglement betreffend die Beschaftigung von Arbeitslosen bei Ausfiihrung von 
Notstandsarbeiten. Vom 23. Januar 1932. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Government Notice No. 482 under section twenty-three of the Native Labour 
Regulation Act, 1911 (Act No. 15 of 1911), to amend the Special Regulations for 
the Transvaal published under Part III of Schedule 1 to Government Notice 
No. 1988 of 1911 by the withdrawal of Regulations Nos. 17 and 18 and of Part II 
of Annexure ‘“‘C”’ and the substitution therefor of new regulations and of a new 
Part II of the said Annexure. Dated 15 April 1982. (Union of South Africa Govern- 
ment Gazette, 15 April 1932, p. 74.) 


Orange Free State. 

Ordonnansie om voorsiening te maak vie die registrasie van Motorvoertuie en 
die lisensieer van die eienaars van motorvoertuie en sleepwaens, die lisensieer van 
drywers van motorvoertuie, die reéling van motorvoertuie vir publieke diens en 
die lisensieer van die drywers daarvan, die reéling van verkeer in sekere opsigte 
en ten aansien van andere sake betreffende di gebruik van motorvoertuie en ander 
voertuie in die Provinsie Oranje Vrystaat. No. 18 van 1931. Goedgekeur 23 Januarie 
1932. 

Ordinance to make provision for the registration of motor vehicles and the licens- 
ing of the owners of motor vehicles and trailers ; the licensing of motor vehicle 
drivers, the regulation of public service motor vehicles and the licensing of the driv- 
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ers thereof, the regulation of traffic in certain respects and in respect of other 
matters relating to the use of motor vehicles and other vehicles in the Province 
of the Orange Free State. No. 18 of 1931. Assented to 23 January 1982. 

(Ordinances of Orange Free State, 1931, p. 78.) 

Ordonnansie tot wysiging van die Winkelure en Haif-vakansiedag Ordonnansie, 
No. 6 van 1925. No. 10 van 1931. Goedgekeur 20 Julie 1931. 

Ordinance to amend the Shop-Hours and Half-Holiday Ordinance, No. 6 of 
1925. No. 10 of 1931. Assented to 20 July 1931. 

(Ordinances of Orange Free State, 1931, p. 38.) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


* An Act to amend the Judicial Code and to define and limit the jurisdiction 
of courts sitting in equity, and for other purposes. Approved 23 March 1932. 
(Public. No. 65-72 D Congress, H. R. 5315.) 

{Industrial disputes. ] 


URUGUAY 


Decreto. Se declaran comprendidos en la ley sobre Accidentes del Trabajo a 
los peones empleados en las labores del campo. 25 de Febrero de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 
1932, No. 7674, p. 570-A.) 

[Decree to declare the Industrial Accidents Act applicable to agricultural 
labourers employed in field work. Dated 25 February 1932.] 


YUGOSLAVIA 


* Act respecting the Economic Council. Dated 18 March 1982. (Sluzbene Novine, 
1932, No. 69-XXVIII, p. 220.) 

Finance Act 1932-1933. Dated 25 March 1932. (Sluzbene Novine, 1932, No. 70- 
XXIX, p. 233.) 

Order respecting the continuance in operation of the provisions respecting 
canvassing, hawking and peddling, in force before the coming into operation of the 
Industrial Act. Dated 8 March 1932. (Sluzbene Novine, 1932, No. 66-XXVI, 
p- 190.) 

Order respecting the allocation of the supplement for public employment 
exchanges, in pursuance of section 51 of the Finance Act 1982-19383. Dated 2 April 
1932. (Sluzbene Novine, 1932, No. 85-X X XVII, p. 391.) 


ZANZIBAR 


Government Notice No. 48 under section 13 of the Dangerous Goods Decree 
(chapter 97 of the Revised Laws of Zanzibar, 1922): The Dangerous Goods 
(Amendment) Rules, 1932. Dated 22 March 1932. (Legal Supplement to the 
Official Gazette of the Zanzibar Government, Vol. XLI, No. 2110, p. 23.) 
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International Labour Office. Abolition of Fee-Charging Employment Agencies. 
| International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. First Item 
on the Agenda. Questionnaire I. Geneva, 1932. 28 pp. 


Contains the report of the Committee on the abolition of fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies to the Sixteenth (1932) Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, the discussion of the report in the Plenary Conference, and the Questionnaire 
submitted for the consideration and replies of the Governments. 








—— Invalidity, Old- Age and Widows’ and Orphans’ Insurance. International 
Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. Second Item on the 
Agenda. Questionnaire II. Geneva, 1932. 81 pp. 


At its Fifty-first Session (January 1931) the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office placed the question of invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance on the agenda of the Sixteenth (1932) Session of the International Labour 
Conference. This pamphlet contains the report of the Committee on the question, 
the discussion of the report in the Plenary Conference, and the questionnaire 
submitted to the Governments for their consideration, and replies. 











Statistics of Migration. Definitions, Methods, Classifications. Studies 
and Reports, Series N (Statistics), No. 18. Geneva, International Labour Office ; 
London, P. S. King, 1932. 1v + 152 pp. 3s. 6d.; $1. 


A methodological study of the principal questions which form the subject of 
migration statistics, considered in the light of the practice followed in the various 
countries and with a view to the requirements of international comparability. 
At its Fortieth Session the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
requested the Director to convene a Conference for the purpose of studying : (1) 
the tables of migration statistics published by the Office, in order to point out 
improvements that might be introduced by way of modification, addition, or 
simplification ; (2) the possibility of rendering the information supplied to the 
‘ Office by the various Governments more easily comparable. The above report 
was drawn up in preparation for the forthcoming Conference. It first describes the 
present practice in different countries with regard to the definition of the term 
: “ migrant ’’, then reviews the methods of compilation of statistics of migration 
' and the classification of migrants and of information relating to them. Recommen- 
dations are formulated with a view to uniformity of procedure under each of these 
headings. 
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Studies on Industrial Relations. Il. The Zeiss Works. The F.I.A.T. 
Establishments. The Philips Works. The Sandvik Steel Works. Studies and 
Reports, Series A (Industrial Relations), No. 35. Geneva, International Labour 
Office ; London, P. S. King, 1932. v + 162 pp. 3s. 6d. ; 80 cents. 


The series of studies contained in this volume supplements those which appeared 
under the same title rather more than a year ago (cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXIII, No. 4, April 1931, page 582). The undertakings studied are selected 
from Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden and from the following indus- 
tries : manufacture of precision mechanism, motor car manufacture, manufacture 
of electric bulbs and wireless appliances, and the steel industry. The presentation 
of the results of the study in each firm follows generally similar lines. Full informa- 
tion is given with regard to the functioning of the system of industrial relations 
and the active collaboration of management and workers. 
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No attempt is nade in any of these studies to connect experience in the particu- 
lar firm with the wider background of industrial relations practice in the country 
as a whole. The development of industrial relations in particular countries will 
be the subject of the second part of this series of studies ; it is hoped that a volume 
will soon be published on industrial relations in the United States, to be followed 
at short intervals by similar studies on Great Britain, France, Germany, and Italy. 


—— The I.L.0. Year Book 1931. Second Year of Issue. Geneva, 1982. 
xvi + 547 pp. 10s. 6d.; $3. 

This yearly international survey of social policy and progress, which appeared 
for the first time last year under the title Annual Review (cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, July 1931, page 118) is designed to provide for Govern- 
ments, employers, workers, educationalists, and all others interested in industrial 
and labour questions, a compendium of the principal events and developments 
during 1931 in the realm of economic and social affairs. It presents, in a condensed 
and ordered form, all the main facts relating to the activity of the International 
Labour Organisation and to the wide range of problems with which the Organisation 
is concerned, summarising the national and international legislation of the year and 
bringing out the trend of social policy, problem by problem and country by country. 
There is no change in the general scheme of the work, but it has been found ne- 
cessary to devote more space to the economic situation and its social repercussions ; 
the index, also, has been enlarged and improved. 


League of Nations. Child Welfare Committee, in Collaboration with the Inter- 
national Prison Commission. Organisation of Juvenile Courts and the Results attain- 
ed hitherto. Series ITV. Social 1931, IV, 13. Geneva, 1932. 127 pp. 3s. 3d. ; 80 cents. 


Institut international de Sociologie. Sociologie de la guerre et de la paix. Annales 
de l'Institut international de Sociologie, Tome XVI, contenant les travaux du 
dixiéme Congrés tenu 4 Genéve en octobre 1930. Paris, 1932. 318 pp. 50 frs. 


International Association for Social Progress. Association internationale pour 
le Progrés social. (a) Salaires réels et politique des hauts salaires. Eléments dune 
politique des salaires. Exposé préliminaire du Dr. Ludwig Hrypr. 28 pp. 
(b) Report of the British Section on the Policy of High Wages. 66 pp. Fourth 
General Assembly, Paris, October 1931. 


Internationale Arbeitsgemeinschaft Evangelischer Arbeitnehmer-Verbinde. Be- 
richt tiber den zweiten Kongress, Essen-Ruhr, 9. Juni 1931. 60 pp. 


International Federation of Trade Unions. International Labour Conference 
1932. Report of the Secretariat of the International Federation of Trade Unions, 
Berlin, for the Affiliated National Centres and the Workers’ Group of the International 
Labour Conference, 1932. Berlin. 15 pp. 


International Management Institute. Institut international d’organisation 
scientifique du travail, Deuxiéme Conférence internationale. (Séances de Discussions.) 
Tome I. Rapports nationauz sur les groupements dinformation mutuelle et d échange 
d@ expériences. Supplément au Tome I. Le “ Shoe Manufacturers’ Research Bureau” 
a Boston, par A. D. Grant. 17 pp. Tome II. Compte rendu des discussions A. 
Groupements @informations mutuelles et d échange d expériences. Tome III. L’acti- 
vité des fédérations industrielles dans le domaine des recherches. Tome IV. Les avan- 
tages et les désavantages de la rationalisation. Geneva, 1931. 


Interparliamentary Union. Union interparlementaire. Compte rendu de la 
vingt-septiéme Conférence tenue a Bucarest, 1-7 octobre 1931. Lausanne, Geneva, 
Payot, 19382. xiv + 678 pp. 

Among the questions on the agenda of the twenty-seventh Conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union were the protection of the mother and the child. At 
the close of the discussion of this item the Conference adopted a general resolution 
and also a special resolution on the paid work of women, suggesting that the study 
of this problem should be entrusted to an advisory committee to be set up under 
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the auspices of the Internationa’ Labour Office. The discussions and the texts 
of the resolutions adopted are given in this volume. 


Open Door International. Internationale de la Porte ouverte. Open Door Inter- 
nationale. Report of the Second Conference, held in Stockholm, 17-21 August 1931. 
Rapport de la seconde conférence a Stockholm, du 17 au 21 aott 1931. Bericht der 
Zweiten Konferenz in Stockholm, 17.-21. August 1931. London, 50 pp. Is. 6d. 


World Federation of Education Associations. Committee on Commercial Edu- 
cation. Social Adjustment Section. Social Adjustment Through Commercial Edu- 
cation. By Frances Moon Butts and others. Proceedings of the Committee Pro- 
gramme, Geneva, Switzerland, 1929, and Some Later Contributions. Commercial 
Education Bulletin No. 1. New York, Isaac Pitman 1931. x + 78 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 

AUSTRALIA 

QUEENSLAND 

Department of Labour and Industry. First Annual Report of the Under Secre- 
tary, Department of Labour and Industry, upon the Operations and Proceedings 
under “ The Income (Unemployment Relief) Tax Acts of 1930"; together with 
illustrations and financial statements for the year ended 30 June 1931. Brisbane, 
1931. 46 pp. 2s. 6d. 

This Report contains a detailed account of the problems which had to be faced 
by the authority in charge of unemployment relief in Queensland, and of the 
results achieved to the end of the first year of operation of the relief legislation. 


CANADA 
Department of Immigration and Colonisation. Report for the Fiscal Year ended 


31 March 1931. Ottawa, 1932. 92 pp. 25 cents. 
Some of the statistics in this report were summarised in the International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 5, November 1931, page 609. 


FRANCE 

Présidence du Conseil. Conseil national économique. La situation des principales 
branches de l'économie nationale. Industrie. 3° série de rapports. Les industries 
du coton et de la laine. Extrait du Journal officiel du 26 avril 1982. Paris, 1932. 


65 pp. 


GERMANY 

Reichsministerium fiir Ernahrung und Landwirtschaft. Die deutsche Land- 
wirtschaft unter volks- und weltwirtschaftlichen Gesichtspunkten. Dargestellt unter 
Verwertung und Erginzung der Arbeiten des Ausschusses zur Untersuchung 
der Erzeugungs- und Absatzbedingungen der deutschen Wirtschaft in Gemein- 
schaft mit zahlreichen Fachgenossen, von Max Serine. Berichte tiber Land- 
wirtschaft. Zeitschrift fiir Agrarpolitik und internationale Landwirtschaft. 
Neue Folge. 50. Sonderheft. Berlin, 1932. Lir + 954 + 66 pp., maps. 


Reichsversicherungsamt. Gesundheitsfiirsorge in der Invalidenversicherung 
1930. Beilage zu den Amtlichen Nachrichten fiir Reichsversicherung, Jahrgang 
1931, Nr. 8. Sonderausgabe des Reichsarbeitsblattes. Berlin, 1931. 106 pp. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Committee of the Privy Council for Medical Research. Report of the Medical 
Research Council for the Year 1930-1931. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1932. 
153 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Department of Overseas Trade. Economic Conditions in Belgium in 1931. 
Report by N. S. ReyntTrEens, O.B.E. Together with an Annex on the Grand Duchy 
of Luxemburg. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1932. 138 pp. 3s. 6d. 
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—— Economic Conditions in the British West Indies and Contiguous British 
Territories. Dated January 1932. Report by J. L. Wilson Goope. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1932. 107 pp. 3s. 


—— Economic Conditions in Ethiopia ( Abyssinia) 1929-1931. Report by 
Lt.-Col. G. MacKerRETH, M.C. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1932. 30 pp. Is. 


Home Office. Memorandum on the Workmen’s Compensation Acts 1925-1931. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1982. 23 pp. 3d. 

This pamphlet is a handy guide to the British workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion, and will be of use to any one seeking an authoritative statement in plain 
language of the main provisions of the Acts. 


INDIA 

Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. Statistical Abstract 
for British India. With Statistics, where available, relating to certain Indian States, 
from 1920-1921 to 1929-1930. Calcutta, 1932. x1+824 pp. Rs. 3.12. 


JAPAN 

Department of Railways. Minister’s Secretariat. Labour Section. Working 
Conditions and Workers’ Committees of the Japanese Government Railways. Tokyo, 
1931. 31 pp. 


Naikaku Tokei Kyoku. Dai Gojyu Kai. Nihon-Teikoku Tokei Nenkan (The 
50th Statistical Abstract of Japan). Tokyo, 1931. 


NETHERLANDS e 

Ministerie van Arbeid, Handel en Nijverheid. Rijksdienst der Werkloosheids- 
verzekering en Arbeidsbemiddeling. Jaarverslag over 1930. Arbeidsbemiddeling, 
Emigratie. The Hague, 1932. vi1+115 pp. 

Annual report for 1930 on placing and emigration. 


PORTUGAL 
Ministerio das Finangas. Direcgao geral de Estatistica. O desemprégo em Por- 
tugal. Resultados do inquérito realizado em Agosto de 1931. Lisbon, 1931. 77 pp. 
Report on the enquiry into unemployment in Portugal carried out in August 
1931. 


SWITZERLAND 

Département fédéral de I’Economie publique. Commission d’étude des prix. 
Les frais de production et la formation des prix du vin en Suisse. 11™° supplément 
de La vie économique. Berne, 1931. 85 pp. 

Rapport du Conseil fédéral a Il’ Assemblée fédérale sur sa gestion en 1931 (du 
19 avril 1932). Annexes : Rapport du Tribunal fédérat suisse a l Assemblée fédérale 
sur sa gestion pendant l'année 1931. Rapport du Tribunal fédéral des Assurances 
a l’ Assemblée fédérale sur sa gestion pendant année 1931. Berne. 925 pp. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Technical Committee on Workmen’s Compensation. Report. Pretoria, 1932. 
29 pp. Is. 6d. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Agriculture. In co-operation with the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations of Washington, Oregon and Idaho. Farm Management Problems in Shift- 
ing from Sack to Bulk Handling of Grain in the Pacific North-West. By Neil W. 
JOHNSON, E. F. LANDERHOLM, G. W. KuHLMAN and T. L. Gaston. Technical 
Bulletin No. 287. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1982. 40 pp. 15 cents, 
illustr. 

This Bulletin gives detailed information collected in 1930 from 316 grain growers 
in the Pacific North-West on the relative cost and other advantages of handling 
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grain by the sack method or without sacks in bulk. The problem is not a new one 
and this is not the first study on the subject, but it brings out many interesting 
and important points. Bulk handling implies adequate storage facilities at certain 
points and is also subject to some other disadvantages over the older method, 
but it tends to bring down considerably the cost of man labour, as the crew needed 
is smaller ; above all, it eliminates the great physical exertion of handling the 
loaded sacks. 












Department of Commerce. The President’s Organisation on Unemployment 
Relief. Spreading Work. Methods and Plans in Use. By William Barrett. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1932. 27 pp. 

This pamphlet is compiled from reports received from 394 companies in the 
United States. The conclusion reached is that a reduction in hours of work is the 
method most frequently employed to spread the available employment over 
the largest number of workers. By this measure many companies have been able 
to retain their normal working force. 



















Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Consumers’, Credit, and 
Productive Co-operative Societies 1929. Bulletin No. 531. Miscellaneous Series. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1931. viu1+150 pp. 25 cents. 





—— 





Women’s Bureau. Activities Affecting Gainfully Employed Women. 
News Letter No. 80. Washington, 1931. 8 pp. (typescript). 








NEW JERSEY 

Department of Labour. Advisory Committee on Employment Problems. The 
Federal-State-Municipal Employment Service of New Jersey. An Analysis of its 
Organisation and Operation. By Mary LADamMEe. And Recommendations of Com- 
mittee on Study of Public Employment Offices. Trenton, 1931. 72 pp. 

This study represents an endeavour to relieve unemployment in New Jersey 
by developing and improving the public employment service. To this end a detailed 
analysis is given of the organisation and functioning of the existing employment 
serviee and recommendations are made for its improvement. 


NEW YORK 


Department of Labour. Division of Statistics and Information. Unemployment 
in Buffalo, November 1931. Special Bulletin No. 172. Albany, 1931. 61 pp. 

The third annual study of unemployment in Buffalo, New York, shows a marked 
increase in unemployment, the number of males unemployed being nearly four 
times as great in 1931 as in 1929, the number of females six times as great, while 
each successive study has revealed a larger proportion of part-time employment. 
The most unemployment and the least full-time employment are shown to be 
among the native coloured group. 
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—— —— Unemployment in Syracuse, November 1931. Special Bulletin 
No. 173. Albany, 1932. 46 pp. 

A study of unemployment in Syracuse on the lines of surveys previously made 
in Buffalo. It is hoped that similar studies may be undertaken in other represent- 
ative cities of the United States, and thereby reliable data be obtained to help 
combat the problem. 
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American Country Life Association. Rural Government. Proceedings of the 
Fourteenth American Country Life Conference, Ithaca, 17-20 August 1931. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1932. 164 pp. 

The discussions of this well-known and important organisation were this year 
devoted to problems of rural government, principally in the United States of 
America itself, though a brief paper by Mr. Kenyon L. ButTerFie.p, giving 
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some valuable personal impressions of the state of rural organisation in Asia, 
may also be mentioned. The opening address by Governor LOWDEN on the general 
situation is a criticism of the present American county as an inefficient unit of rural 
government. A comprehensive historical survey of rural public welfare is contri- 
‘buted by Mr. Frank W. Horrer. 


Assekuranz-Jahrbuch. Unter Mitwirkung von Dr. Alfred BeErGrer, Dr. Wilhelm 
BERLINER, Dr. Ernst Fanta, Dr. Georg SCHLESINGER, und Dr. Max WOLLNER. 
Herausgegeben von Prof. S. J. LENGYEL. Band 51. Vienna, Leipzig, Compass- 
verlag, 1932. vim1+675 pp. 


Associazione nazionale per la prevenzione degli infortuni sul lavoro. Statistica 
degli infortuni in agricoltura sotto Vaspetti delle causali (Anno 1929-VII). Milan, 
1°32. 188 pp. 


Augustin, Dr. Gisela. Die Arztfrage in der deutschen und auslindischen sozialen 
Krankenversicherung. Verdffentlichungen aus dem Gebiete der Medizinalver- 
waltung. XXV. Band. 8. Heft. Berlin, Richard Schoetz, 1931. 190 pp., charts. 


Backhaus, Heinrich. Die Anwartschaft in der Invaliden- und Angestelltenver- 
sicherung. Berlin, Verlagsgesellschaft des Allgemeines Deutschen Gewerkschafts- 
bundes, 1931. 71 pp. 


Baumann, R. Das Mindesteintrittsalter der Kinder ins Gastwirtschaftsgewerbe. 
Separatabdruck aus der Schweizerischen Zeitschrift fiir Hygiene, XI. Jahrgang 
1931. 15 pp. 


Bernier, Wilhelm. Die Lebenshaltung, Lohn- und Arbeitsverhiiltnisse von 145 
deutschen Landarbeiterfamilien. Ergebnis einer Erhebung des Deutschen Land- 
arbeiter-Verbandes in der Zeit vom 1. Juli 1929 bis 30. Juni 1930. Berlin, 1931. 
120 pp. 


Béhnke, Walter. Die Verbreitung der Landmaschinen in Deutschland und 
thre sozialwirtschaftliche Bedeutung. I‘naugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der 
Doktorwiirde der Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Fakultét der Uni- 
versitat K6ln. Kaldenkirchen, T. Meeuws, 1931. v-+61 pp. 

The author of this thesis discusses the effects of the mechanisation of agriculture 
in Germany on the holders of large and small estates and on agricultural wage- 
paid workers. On large estates mechanisation has of necessity led to the introduction 
of a new type of agricultural technician, expert in the use of machinery, but has 
not so far led to a diminution in the number of agricultural wage-paid workers, 
owing to intensive cultivation. Increased mechanisation, however, will probably 
reduce the number of wage-paid workers in the future, and has already reduced 
the earning power of smallholders by depriving them of seasonal work. 


Boissonade, P. Colbert. Le triomphe de I’étatisme. La fondation de la suprématie 
industrielle de la France. La dictature du travail (1661-1683). Bibliothéque d’his- 
toire économique. Paris, Marcel Riviére, 1932. vu1+392 pp. 40 frs. 


A comprehensive and well-documented study of Colbert’s work in the industrial 
sphere. The author shows how Colbert, heir to an incoherent and indefinite tra- 
dition, that of State economy or controlled industry, was the first to co-ordinate 
and systematise theories that he did not originate, although his name became 
attached to them, and to translate them into action. An extremely interesting 
chapter is devoted to the social aspect of Colbert’s industrial organisation, and the 
principles and consequences of his labour policy in the matter of recruiting, working 
conditions and wages. The author reaches the conclusion that “the policy of 
State control in regard to the working class, too thoroughly imbued with the 
authoritative conception, had tended to rule the workers with a rod of iron, to 
subordinate them entirely to the employers, who were themselves the instruments 
of a rigid monarchic discipline. . . . The Crown, in carrying out the vast 
programme designed to promote and regulate production, and to discipline the 
industrial workers, had sacrificed individuals and especially the workers too 
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entirely to its political and social conceptions, assigning to the people merely the 
part of docile, dumb and passive instruments of economic production, and of the 
prosperity and greatness of the Sta 


Boje, Andreas, and others. Die Volkserzichung in Dinemark. Aus dem Danischen 
iibertragen von Ellen HorrMeyver. Pidagogik des Auslands. Herausgegeben 
im Auftrag des Zentralinstituts fiir Erziehung und Unterricht. Von Dr. Peter 
PETERSEN. Band V. Weimar, Hermann Bohlaus, 1931. 293 pp. 


Boyazoglu, Dr. Alexandre J. Contribution a l'étude de l'économie rurale de la 
Gréce d’ apres guerre. Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1931. v1+ 268 pp., maps and diagrams. 


Buffa, Aldo. Oneri delle previdenze e provvidenze sociali. Estratto del fascicolo 
VIII de Lo Stato, August 1931. Rome, 1931. 11 pp. 


Cendrier, Alfred. Organisation de l’orientation professionnelle. Thése pour le 
Doctorat. Université de Paris. Faculté de Droit. Paris, Librairie des lois et décrets 
commentés, 1931. 222 pp. 


Centrale d’éducation ouvriére. L’éducation ouvriére en Belgique. By Max BusEeT 
and Léon DELSINNE. Brussels. 40 pp. 


Centrale van Nederlandsch Overheidspersoneel. Arbeidsovereenkomsten naar 
burgerlijk Recht. By H. J. van UrK and A. Kooman. Amsterdam, 1931. x + 122 pp. 


Cereti, Carlo. Saggio sulle riserve. Pubblicazioni della Universita Cattolica 
del Sacro Cuore. Serie seconda, Scienzie giuridiche. Vol. XXXIV. Milan, Societa 
Editrice “‘ Vita e Pensiero”’, 1932. v + 27 pp. 


Chenut, Christian. Les allocations familiales dans les marchés de travaux publics. 
Université de Paris. Faculté de Droit. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1931. 148 pp. 


Cole, G. D. H. British Trade and Industry, Past and Future. London, Macmillan 
and Co., 1932. xx1v + 466 pp. 

This book, written before the financial crisis which overthrew the British Labour 
Government, traces briefly the history of British industry and trade and surveys 
their present problems in the light of the changed economic conditions of the post- 
war world. In the author’s opinion, national economy in Great Britain should be 
planned on the assumption of a probable permanent shrinkage in the volume of 
exports. The method of surmounting present difficulties by reducing wages or 
subsidising the export trades is rejected as likely to lead to international retalia- 
tions that would be disastrous both to Great Britain and to the whole world. 
Remedies, it is considered, should be sought in reviving the old export trades 
by improving their efficiency, and in developing to some extent new export trades. 

In the present emergency, restriction of imports by means of a licensing system 
—and not by a protective tariff—is advocated, with the strict proviso that home 
prices are not raised and that home production of foodstuffs is increased. The 
necessity of keeping down the internal price level calls for the abandonment of 
laissez-faire and firm State control over the pricing system and the productive 
and distributive trades. 

As the interest of Great Britain is bound up with a high standard of living in 
the world as a whole, emphasis is laid on the necessity of fervent British support 
of the International Labour Organisation in order to raise this standard and to 
improve working conditions. 

In the last chapter the author describes the socialist alternative to free trade 
and tariffs, i.e. a regulated system of production and distribution, covering home 
and foreign trade. A socialist State would think of international exchange primarily 
in terms of barter, and would trade with the rest of the world in terms of real goods 
instead of delusive money tokens. The writer emphasises the possibilities of pro- 
gress of a State organised on socialist lines, and points to the economic advance 
of Soviet Russia as an example. The present world crisis, he says, may be the mortal 
sickness of the capitalist system, for there is no good prospect of the adoption of 
those measures which alone could save it, namely : close collaboration of the world’s 
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leading bankers, industrialists and Governments ; drastic revision of international 
capital obligations ; successful international action to raise prices and deal with 
the problem of accumulated stocks ; real disarmament ; an international agreement 
not to reduce wages, and the ensuring that the workers’ standard of living rises, 
especially in the United States, with the growth of productivity ; the world’s 
coming to terms with Russia and organisation of all external trade by a real 
exchange of commodities instead of unregulated money bargains between indi- 
viduals ; a substantial attempt at home industrial development in the leading 
industrial countries ; and a considerable infusion of State socialism into the eco- 
nomic systems of the chief countries, to make production and distribution efficient 
and to provide unified organs of economic control as the means of effective inter- 
national collaboration. 


Comité de Il’ Afrique frangaise. Congrés de la Colonisation rurale, Alger, 26-29 mai 
1930. 1*¢ partie. Comptes-rendus des séances du Congres. xxv + 214 pp. 2™¢ partie. 
Les problémes économiques et sociaux posés par la colonisation. 577 pp. 3™° partie. 
Monographies algériennes. 616 pp. 4™° partie. La colonisation rurale dans les prin- 
cipaux pays de peuplement. 755 pp. Centenaire de l’Algérie. Algiers, Heinty. 


Confederazione nazionale dei Sindacati Fascisti dell’Agricoltura. J salari 
nell’agricoltura tratti dai contratti di lavoro dal 1913 al 1931. Preface by Luigi 
Razza. Rome, 1931. 270 pp. 20 lire. 


Cramois, André. Les associations agricoles dans les colonies frangaises. Paris, 
Fédération nationale de la Mutualité et de la Coopération agricoles. 48 pp. 


Delsinne, Léon. L’économie belge et l’action syndicale a l'usage des sectionnaires 
et délégués dusine. Publications de la Centrale d’éducation ouvriére, No. 5. Brussels, 
L’Eglantine, 1931. 71 pp. 


Der wirtschaftliche Wert der Sozialpolitik. Eine Sammelschrift. Vorwort von 
Hans v. Nostitz. Schriften der Gesellschaft fiir Soziale Reform. Herausgegeben 
von dem Vorstande. Heft 84-85. 13. Band. (Schluss) Heft 4-5. Jena, Gustav 
Fischer, 1931. xv + 232 pp. 


Die Verhandlungen des achtunddreissigsten Evangelisch-Sozialen Kongresses 
in Duisburg, 26-28 mai 1931. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1931. 
148 pp. 


Director, Aaron. Unemployment. Reading with a Purpose, No. 66. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1932. 54 pp. 35 cents. 

A brief sketch of the problem of unemployment intended as a guide to further 
reading and study. 


Dobb, Maurice. On Marxism To-day. Day to Day Pamphlets. No. 10. London, 
The Hogarth Press, 1932. 48 pp. Is. 6d. 


Ertl, Ferdinand. Die Bundesbahnfrage. Eine Aufklirungsschrift zu einer 
brennenden Streitfrage, herausgegeben im Auftrage der Deutschen Verkehrs- 
gewerkschaft. Vienna, Ertl Verlag, 1932. 113 pp. 


Farmer, Eric. The Causes of Accidents. London, Sir Isaac Pitman, 1932. 
vil + 88 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Flatt, Eberhard. Der Erholungsurlaub der gewerblichen Arbeiter. Unaugural- 
Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde der Hohen Juristischen Fakultit der 
Eberhard-Karls-Universitat zu Tiibingen. Schramberg (Wiirttemberg), Gatzer 
and Hahn, 1931. vir + 74 pp. 


Ford, Adelbert. A Scientific Approach to Labour Problems. Néw York, London, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1931. x + 446 pp. 
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Gill, George E., and Book, William H. Unemployment Relief through “ Made 
Work”. A Report of the Emergency Work Committee of the Indianapolis Com- 
mission for Stabilisation of Employment. Indianapolis, 1931. 15 pp. 

A report on the employment given to applicants for poor relief in Indianapolis 
by means of the creation of public and semi-public work. 


Heyde, Dr. Ludwig. Die Lohnfrage. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1932. 62 pp. 


Hoyack, Louis. Ow va le machinisme ? Analyse sociologique des temps modernes. 
Paris, Marcel Riviére, 1931. 225 pp. 12 frs. 


Instytut Gospodarstwa Spolecznego. Institut d’Economie sociale. Bezrobocie 
w Europie Dzisiejszej. Przyczynek do Teorji Krzyséw. Le chémage dans Europe 
@aujourd hui. Contribution a la théorie des crises. By T. Szturm de SzTREM. Warsaw, 
1931. 45 pp. 


Jorro y Miranda, José (Conde de Altea). Le probléme des salaires réels et la 
politique des hauts salaires. Sociedad para el progreso social. Publicacién Num. 25. 
Madrid, 1931. 11 pp. 

The advantages, difficulties and possibilities of adopting a policy of high wages, 
examined primarily from the point of view of Spain. 


Krieger, Alfred. Ubezpieczenie na wypadek choroby w Polsce. Lata 1917-1918 
(Czasy okupacji niemieckiej). L’assurance-maladie en Pologne. Années 1917-1918 
(période de Voccupation allemande). Warsaw, 1932. 175 pp. 


Landsorganisationens i Sverge. Protokoll férda vid Landsorganisationens i 
Sverge tionde ordinarie kongress i Stockholm 9-16 augusti 1931. Stockholm, A.-B. 
Arbetarnes Tryckeri, 1931. xvi + 392 pp. 


Leubuscher, Dr. Charlotte. Der siidafrikanische Eingeborene als Industrie- 
arbeiter und als Stadtbewohner. Mit einem einleitenden Uberblick iiber die afrika- 
nische Eingeborenenfrage im allgemeinen. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1931. 1x + 222 pp., 
illustr. 

In this valuable book Dr. Leubuscher, after a survey of the economic and 
social revolution which is now rapidly proceeding in Africa, analyses in detail 
its particular aspects as shown by the position of the Native industrial worker 
in the Union of South Africa. Sections deal with the rural exodus, Native wages, 
the effect on Native conditions of social legislation primarily designed for European 
workers and the reactions of Europeans and Natives to their contact. No previous 
study of these problems has been so fully or so closely reasoned. While the author 
allows the facts to speak for themselves, those she presents show the impossibility 
of limiting social policy to any one section of a population. In conclusion, returning 
from the particular to the general, Dr. Leubuscher states that the choice for the 
future lies between the exploitation of Africa as a source of raw materials and its 
development into a market for the products of the older industrialised countries 
through the encouragement of the needs of the Native peoples. 


Lébbecke, Egbert von. Die Lebensverhiiltnisse der auslindischen landwirt- 
schaftlichen Wanderarbeiter in Schlesien und die Auswirkung der Kontingentierung 
auf die schlesische Landwirtschaft unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Grossgrund- 
besitzes. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde der Staatswirt- 
schaftlichen Fakultét der Ludwig-Maximilians-Universitaét zu Miinchen. Munich, 
Val Hofling, 1931. 75 pp. 

This thesis deals with the conditions of life and work of foreign seasonal agri- 
cultural workers in Silesia and the effects of the quota system on Silesian agri- 
culture, and in particular on large estates. As no alien seasonal agricultural workers 
are admitted to Germany for the year 1932, this thesis it now mainly of historical 
interest. 


Lubin, Simon J. To Save Capitalism. Our Economic Predicament Involving 
a Vicious Circle. Sacramento, Cal., 1931. 39 pp. 
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The author diagnoses the fundamental malady of capitalism as a failure of 
consuming capacity to keep pace with production, and suggests the encouragement 
of organised land settlement as the first step to an economic system in which this 
dilemma would be avoided. 


Markus, Dr. Stefan. Die Lésung der Weltkrise durch mondiale Durchdringung. 
Zurich, Emil Riiegg, 1932. 47 pp. 


Martin, P. W. The Problem of Maintaining Purchasing Power. A Study of 
Industrial Depression and Recovery. London, P. S. King, 1931. xiv + 314 pp. 


This book deals with the problem of overproduction, or, as many people prefer 
to eall it, underconsumption ; in other words, with the apparent failure of demand 
to keep pace with supply. That is the central point of business depressions and any 
book which professes to show a way of avoiding such depressions is, especially 
at the present moment, worthy of special attention. 

Mr. Martin’s thesis is that there are factors in the present monetary system 
which tend to bring about a deficiency of purchasing power from time to time. 
These factors are additions to industry’s working capital, reductions in the money 
value of commodity stocks voluntarily held by industry, reductions in the total 
quantity of money in circulation, and additions to the volume of purchasing power 
held up in the community. If these factors are reversed there will be a tendency 
to superabundance of purchasing power. It is necessary, however, to take definite 
steps to prevent the deficiency of purchasing power from occurring. In the national 
field these steps might consist in the financing of public works by means of loans 
from the banks, it being understood that if there were any signs of price inflation 
the process would have to be reversed and purchasing power drained out of circu- 
lation ; in the international field, they might comprise an agreement to reduce the 
gold reserve ratios prescribed by law to be held by the central banks, and an under- 
taking by the various countries to maintain purchasing power by the adoption 
of measures indicated in the book. Mr. Martin suggests that these two sets of inter- 
national measures should be taken by the Economic and Financial Organisation 
of the League of Nations and by the International Labour Conference respectively. 


Mortara, Giorgio. Prospettive Economiche. Dodicesima edizione. Milan, Univer- 
sita Bocconi, 1932. x1x + 615 + 19 pp. 


Miinzenberg, Willi. Solidaritdét. Zehn Jahre Intérnationale Arbeiterhilfe 1921- 
1931. Berlin, Neuer Deutscher Verlag, 1931. 528 pp., illustr. 6.80 marks. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Major Forces in World Business Depres- 
ston. New York, 1931. x + 52 pp. 


Nikitine, B. La structure économique de la Perse. Reprinted from the Reoue 
économique internationale, September 1931. Brussels, Goemaere, 1931. 35 pp. 


In the third part of this study the author reviews briefly the different aspects 
of economic activity in Persia, in order not so much to give a general picture of the 
present situation as to point out the new developments and the changes that have 
taken place since the country, having passed through the revolutionary phase, 
appears to have entered the constructive period of its modern history. 


Nordin, John. Washington Konventionen och 8-Timmarslagen i Utlandet. Stock- 
holm, P. A. Norstedt, 1930. 183 pp. 2.50 kr. 


Permanent Preventives of Unemployment. Addresses delivered at the Con- 
ference on Permanent Preventives of Unemployment, 26-27 January 1931, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 100 pp. 50 cents. 

A series of sixteen addresses by employers, economists, Government officials, 
labour representatives, and religious leaders in the United States dealing with 
such measures for combating the unemployment problem as the stabilisation of 
employment, unemployment insurance, and the planning of public works. 
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Pfenningsdorf, Ernst. Grundpfandrechte an Heimstdtten. Dissertation zur 
Erlangung der juristischen Doktorwiirde der Rechts- und Wirtschaftswissen- 
schaftlichen Fakultéit der Universitat Rostock. Ohlau i. Schl., Spezialdruckerei 
fiir Dissertationen Dr. Hermann Eschenhagen, 1931. 1x + 61 pp. 

This thesis deals with the mortgage rights on homesteads under the German 
Homesteads Act of 1920, which was passed to extend the scope of the Federal 
Settlement Act of 1919. The special protection against creditors accorded to the 
possessors of homesteads, together with the difficulty experienced in financing 
the building of homesteads, has rendered necessary special legislation concerning 
mortgage rights. 


Pillai, P. P. India ond the International Labour Organisation. Patna University, 
Banailli Readership Lectures, 1929-1930, Patna, 1931, 198 pp. 


This volume is made up of a series of lectures delivered under the auspices of 
Patna University. After a brief history of the international labour movement, 
the author considers the arguments for both national and international labour 
legislation and attempts to set in its proper perspective the place of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation in the present state of society. The last part of the 
book is devoted to India’s special problems in regard to the Organisation. The 
treatment accorded to the Conventions by the Indian Legislature is here fully 
set out and the question of fitting the Indian States into the framework of the 
International Labour Organisation is also discussed. In conclusion the author 
argues that it is only by a full and world-wide acceptance of the principles enun- 
ciated in Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles that the democratic ideal can be 
attained. 


Porter, Rose. The Organisation and Administration of Public Relief Agencies. 
New York, Family Welfare Association of America, 1931. vir + 59 pp. 35 cents. 

This report was drawn up as a guide in the formation of new public relief 
agencies and in the reorganisation of existing agencies. 


Rager, Dr. Fritz. Der soziale und wirtschaftliche Widersinn des Arbeitsdienstes. 
Foreword by Johann Scuorscn. Vienna, Verlag von “ Arbeit und Wirtschaft ”’, 
1931. 93 pp. 


Razovsky, Cecilia. Handicaps in Naturalisation. A Study of the Effect of High 
Fees upon the Naturalisation of Aliens in the United States. New York, National 
Council of Naturalisation and Citizenship, 1932. 27 pp. 


This study attributes the check in the steady progress of naturalisation in the 
United States and the decrease of over 81,000 in the number of aliens naturalised 
between the years 1929 and 1931 to the increase from five to twenty dollars of the 
naturalisation fee imposed in 1929. The deterrent effects of this high fee are aggra- 
vated by the serious unemployment situation. 


Reich, Dr. Edvard and Kostiuk, Dr. F. Mezindrodni Kooperace Zemedelskych 
intelektudlu. La coopération internationale des intellectuels agricoles. The Interna- 
tional Co-operation of Agricultural Brainworkers. Internationale Kooperation der 
landwirtschaftlichen Geistesarbeiter. Casepé Otazky Zemédélské. WVydava Cesko- 
slovenské Akademie Zemédélské. Agricultural Topics, edited by the Czechoslovak 
Academy of Agriculture. Prague, 19382. 95 pp. 


Reutti, Dr. Karl. Neuorientierung in der Sozialversicherung. Berlin, Carl Hey- 
manns, 1932. 105 pp. 


Richter, Dr. Lutz. Vereinheitlichung der Sozialversicherung. Heft 2. Berlin, 
Briickenverlag, 1931. 47 pp. 


Richter, Dr. Lutz, and others. Rettung der Sozialversicherung. II. Reform- 
vorschldge sachverstindiger Persinlichkeiten. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1981. 
vil + 207 pp. 4.80 marks. 
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Rogin, Leo. The Introduction of Farm Machinery in its Relation to the Produc- 
tivity of Labour in the Agriculture of the United States during the Nineteenth Century. 
I. The Plow. With some consideration of other tillage machinery. 11. Wheat Produc- 
tion. University of California Publications in Economics, Vol. 9. Berkeley, Cal., 
University of California Press, 1931. vii + 260 pp. 

A detailed historical study, founded on original sources, of the introduction 
and spread of farm machinery in wheat production during the nineteenth century 
in the United States. To each section is attached a survey of the man labour 
required for the different operations as described in the sources used. The final 
section criticises some of the inferences which are usually drawn from the Nine- 
teenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labour (1398) on “Hand and 
Machine Labour ”’ as to the actual extent to which the most advanced agricultural 
machinery known at that time was in common use. 

The book is interesting, and the amount of information compiled is immense, 
but beyond the criticism mentioned there is little attempt to sum up the results 
of the enquiry. 


Rosenthal, Dante. La paix industrielle et le mouvement trade-unioniste contem- 
porain en Grande-Bretagne. Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France, 1931. 
296 pp. 40 frs. 


Rosenthal, Dr. Hildegard. Die Auswanderung aus Sachsen im 19. Jahrhundert 
(1815-1871). Schriften des Deutschen Ausland-Instituts Stuttgart. A. Kultur- 
historische Reihe. Band 30. Stuttgart, Ausland und Heimat Verlags-Aktien- 
gesellschaft, 1931. 88 pp. 


Sangio Kumiai Chuokai. Central Union of Co-operative Societies. Sangyo 
Kumiai nenkan (1932). The Co-operative Year Book 1932. Tokyo. 375 pp. 


Schweizerischer Zentralstelle fiir Frauenberufe. Jahresbericht. 1. August 1930 
bis 31. Juli 1931. Zurich. 24 pp. 


Scottish Trades Union Congress. General Council. Report of General Council 
and Report of Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Conference on the Organisation of 
Women. Glasgow, 1932. 51 pp. 


Secrétariat des paysans suisses. T'rente-quatriéme rapport annuel du Comité 
directeur de ’ Union suisse des paysans et du Secrétariat des paysans suisses, 1931. 
Brugg, 1932. 157 pp. 2 frs. 


See-Berufsgenossenschaft. Verwaltungsbericht der See-Berufsgenossenschaft 
sowie ihrer Zweiganstalt tiber das Geschdftsjahr 1930. Vorgelegt der 45sten ordent- 
lichen Genossenschaftsversammlung in Hamburg am 29. September 1931. Ham- 
burg. 42 pp., tables. 


—— Invaliden-, Witwen- und Waisen-Versicherungskasse. Verwaltungsbericht 
fiir das 24. Geschdftsjahr 1930. Hamburg. 14 pp. 


See-Krankenkasse Hamburg. Verweltungsbericht tiber das dritte Geschdfts- 
jahr 1930. Hamburg, 1931. 10 pp., tables. 


Social Work Conference on Federal Action on Unemployment. Steering Com- 
mittee. A Social Work Study of Federal Aid for Unemployment Relief. Report. 
New York, 1982. 12 pp. 15 cents. 

This pamphlet sets out the arguments for and against Federal aid to supplement 
local unemployment relief funds in the United States, and discusses the allocation 
and administration of such aid. 


Stamp, Sir Josiah. The Present Position of Monetary Science. The Manchester 
School. Ludwig Mond Lecture. Manchester, Manchester University Press, 19382. 


30 pp. 
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In this pamphlet Sir Josiah Stamp gives a survey of modern monetary theories, 
and in a final section tries to estimate the prospect of progress in the development 
of applied theory in this field:: He finds it natural that a banker should be conser- 
vative and cautious in the discharge of his practical responsibilities while being 
fearless and adventurous in his thinking as an economist and citizen, but he also 
believes that the banking fraternity throughout the world should engage in “ a much 
more fearless exploration of new and theoretical ideas, a more determined attempt 
to comprehend the true relation between their functions and the working of the 
economic machine, and a less obvious scorn, indifference, or lack of toleration for 
the mental labours of those who are endeavouring, however imperfectly, by recog- 
nised intellectual processes and free from the prejudice of action, to search out 
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the truth in ‘an expanding universe’. 























Stolleis, Erich Peter. Das internationale Arbeiterschutzrecht. Unter Beriick- 
sichtigung der einschligigen sozialpolitischen Fragen. Inaugural-Dissertation, vor- 
gelegt der juristischen Fakultit der Friedrich-Alexander-Universitat zu Erlangen. 
Kallmiinz, Michael Lassleben, 1931. x11 + 103 pp. 














Svenska Arbetsgivareféreningen. Styrelse- och Revisions- Beridittelser for ar 1931. 
ie Stockholm. 85 pp. 







F Talmaki, S. §. Co-operation in India and Abroad. Foreword by Sir Lalubhai 
i Samatpas, Kt., C.I.E. Mangalore, Basel Mission Press, 1931. xvi + 502 pp. 
P| Rs. 3.8. ; 6s. 








Taylor, Henry C. Outlines of Agricultural Economics. Revised edition. Social 

Science Text-Books. Edited by Richard T. Ery, Ph.D., LL.D. New York, Mac- 

ig millan, 1931. x1 + 614 pp. 

i A revised edition of one of the best American text books on agricultural econo- 
mics. 













Tokyo Shoko Kaigisho. Tokyo Chamber of Commerce and Industry. Kaiko 
Teate ni Kansuru Chosa. An Investigation concerning Retirement and Dissmissal 
Allowances in Japan and Abroad. Tokyo, 1931. 55 pp. 











Tretjakow, Sergej. Feld-Herren. Der Kampf um eine Kollektiv-Wirtschaft. 
Berlin, Malik-Verlag, 1931. 400 pp. 













Tuckwell, Gertrude. Constance Smith. A Short Memoir. Preface by Bishop 
GoreE and Appendix by Albert Tuomas. London, Duckworth, 1931. 48 pp. 


A short biography of Constance Smith, who in 1913 was appointed a Senior 

; Lady Inspector of Factories on the ground of her expert knowledge of industry 
and in 1921 became the first woman Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories in Great 
Britain. She was also one of the first members of the British Section of the Inter- 
i national Association for Labour Legislation, and the book revives not only the 
4 development of this pioneer Association, but also the first chapter of the activities 
of the International Labour Organisation, in which Constance Smith’s wide vision 
. and extensive experience of industrial problems fitted her to take a particularly 
useful part. The book recalls her work as member of the British Government Dele- 
gation to the Washington Conference (where she was elected Chairman of the 
Committee on the Employment of Women), and her subsequent unceasing advocacy 
and support of the aims of the International Labour Office in a life devoted to the 
I public service and the aid of various voluntary organisations for social progress 
in her own country. 




















Tugwell, Rexford Guy. Mr. Hoover’s Economic Policy. New York, John Day, 
1932. 28 pp. 25 cents. 

A sharp criticism of President Hoover’s reliance on the efficacy of economic 
individualism and such “ confidence-giving mechanisms ” as the Re-construction 
Finance Corporation to overcome the present depression. 
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Ungarisches Wirtschafts-Jahrbuch. VII. Jahrgang 1931. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. Gustav Gratz. Budapest, Grill’sche Hofbuchhandlung ; Berlin, Carl Hey- 
mann ; Vienna, Manz’sche Buchhandlung, 1931. 383 pp. 


University of Illinois. Agricultural Experiment Station. A Year's Progress in 
Solving Farm Problems of Illinois, 1930-1931. Urbana, 1931. 304 pp., illustr. 


University of Pennsylvania. Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. Indus- 
trial Research Department. (a) Social Characteristics of Unemployment in Philadel- 
phia, April 1931. Special Report No. 2, 5 February 1932. 30 pp. (b) Duration 
of Unemployment in Philadelphia, April 1931. Special Report No. 3, 1 March 1932. 
29 pp. Philadelphia. 


The first of these reports, which are the second and third of a special series 
analysing unemployment in Philadelphia, examines the bearing on unemployment 
in that city of social characteristics, such as the age of the persons unemployed, 
their sex, whether native white, foreign born, or coloured, etc. The second report 
examines the duration of unemployment in relation to certain factors, such as age, 
sex, reason for unemployment, etc. 


Wagemann, Dr. Ernst. Struktur und Rhythmus der Weltwirtschaft. Grundlagen 
einer weltwirtschaftlichen Konjunkturlehre. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1931. xxv1 + 
419 pp. 


Warriner, D. Combines and Rationalisation in Germany 1924-1928. London, 
P. S. King, 1931. vir + 226 pp. 


The author deals with the following questions : the extent of market control 
and of rationalisation in Germany ; the trust and the State as agents of rationa- 
lisation ; the achievements of combines in the heavy and finishing industries and 
in the new industries ; the effect on general industrial conditions ; the policy to be 


adopted by the State, with proposals for reform of the law ; a theoretical analysis 
of the combine movement. German public opinion, it is said, can find no coherent 
principle to assist it in the admittedly necessary revision of cartel legislation, on 
account of a deep opposition between two methods of approach to the problem. 
A revival of anti-combine doctrine has recently been observed. 


Wegner, Walter. Untersuchungen zur Frage der sozialen Belastung des Gross- 
grundbesitzes in Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der 
wirtschaftswissenschaftlichen Doktorwiirde, vorgelegt einer Hohen Rechts- und 
Wirtschaftswissenschaftlichen Fakultaét der Universitat Rostock. 1931. 66 pp. 


Wells, H.G. The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind. London, William 
Heinemann. xu + 850 pp., illustr. 


A remarkable survey of human activities throughout the world and of the rea- 
sons for those activities. It is intended as a “ picture of living mankind, active, 
working, spending, making and destroying”’. Both the economic and the social 
sides of man’s activities are dealt with, and such matters as the co-operative 
movement, industrial relations, workers’ control, etc., all find their place. A chapter 
is devoted to monetary problems, in which Mr. Wells brings out the importance of 
pursuing a sound monetary policy that has been agreed upon internationally. The 
section on the League of Nations is very critical and not particularly well informed ; 
it is coloured by Mr. Wells’ dislike of the League as at present constituted. On 
the other hand the International Labour Organisation and a number of other 
international bodies receive praise for good work done. 


White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. Section III. Educa- 
tion and Training. Committee on Vocational Guidance and Child Labour. Child 
Labour. Report of the Sub-Committee on Child Labour. New York, London, The 
Century Co., 1932. xix + 592 pp. $5. 

This volume gives a complete picture of the status of child labour in the United 
States. It is a comprehensive study of the protection afforded to young workers 
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in that country and brings together facts from a large number of volumes and pam- 
phlets and much unpublished material collected by the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labour and the National Child Labour Committee. 
The provisions of all the most important laws governing the employment of children 
and young persons, which differ in every State of the Union, are indicated, while 
detailed summaries of investigations show the extent to which these laws are 
enforced, the actual conditions under which children work, and the effect of this 
work upon the children’s education. The study shows that, although there has 
been much progress in the protection of working children, child labour legislation, 
far from correcting existing evils, often fails in its purpose. 
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1931. 140 pp. 
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